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Vanilla Flavoring 
Better than the Bean 


HERE is no test of Vanilla 

flavoring quality, economy 

or satisfaction that is not 
best and most dependably met 
by Ozone-Vanillin. 


An ounce of Ozone-Vanillin has 
the flavoring energy of about 
2'4% pounds of superior Vanilla 
beans and by proper manipula- 
tion is soluble in 10% alcohol. 
The immense saving herein at- 
tained is truly representative of 
the efficiency principles without 
which no manufacturing organi- 
zation is really complete. 


Ozone-Vanillin is absolutely 
pure, derived solely from se- 
lected vegetable sources by an 
exclusive process which elimi- 
nates every trace of superfluous 
matter and derives an aromatic 


body identical with the Vanillin 
which would result from perfect 
purification of the chief flavor- 
ing principle of best Vanilla 
beans. 


Ozone-Vanillin is utterly uni- 
form in character and results. 
Herein lies a significant advan- 
tage over Vanilla beans, which 
by their nature are bound to vary 
in size, quality and flavoring 
value. 


Thus Ozone-Vanillin is highly 
favored by those progressive 
manufacturers who realize that 
there can be no standardization 
of the finished product or of ulti- 
mate profit unless the flavoring 
base be standard in all the essen- 
tials of quality, economy and 
satisfaction. 


UNGERER & COMPANY 


124 West 19th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa., 514 Arch St. 
Chicago, Ill., 326 W. Madison St. 


NEW YORK CITY 


San Francisco, Calif., 116 N. Montgomery St. 
New Orleans, La., 305 Baronne St. 


Paris, France, 11 Rue Vezelay 
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SURER THAN THE BEAN 
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Candy and Chocolate Machinery—100% Efficiency 
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JOSEPH BAKER SONS & PERKINS CO., Inc. 
WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 


Catalogues, Plans and Estimates Free on Application. 
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Twelve Reasons Why You Should Use 


a Savage Marshmallow Beater 


Superior Construction and more Marshmallow 


First in volume with less gelatine. 
Inside Stuffing Boxes of Brass, preventing all 
Second leakage of batch into journals or oil from jour- 
nals into batch. 
Third Larger batches in quicker time. 
Fourth Saving of Power. 
Large water jacket for quick cooling of batch 
Fifth while heating, thereby producing more and bet- 
ter goods. 
° Large air vents in cover to remove heat caused 
Sixth 


by friction of Beating Paddle. 


Hinged cover can be partly raised during beat- 
Seventh ing process so operator can at all times test 
and see the batch. 


Large six-inch quick open slide valve for fast 


Eighth emptying. 
Ninth Increasing sales and large list of satisfied users. 
Sold by test in competition with all makes of 
Tenth beaters. 
First cost final, owing to the quality of material 
Eleventh °*°* 


Simplicity of construction. No complicated 
parts to get out of order. 


Twelfth Always on the job. STOPS GRIEF. 


COMBINATION HOT AND COLD WATER JACKET 








Capacity 
Capacity Size of Pulleys Floor Space in Gallons e.P. 
60 Ibs. t8 x 3 in. 50 x 18 in. 50 3 
150 Ibs. 20 x 4 in. 58 x 36 in. 80 5 
200 Ibs. 20 x 4 in. 72 x 36 in. 110 7% 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 
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The Savage Portable Fire 
Mixer Increases Production 


Reduces Cost 


In the making of Nougat Candies, Caramels, Jelly and Gum work, 
Kisses, Peanut Slab, Bar Brittles, Cocoanut Goods, etc., Cream 
Beating or remelting of Cream Fondants; in fact, anything you are 
stirring and cooking by hand. 

This machine is small, compact, self-contained with Kettle, Motor 
and furnace. Single or Double-Action Mixers. All gears and 
working parts encased. Scrapers prevent scorching. All bearings 
double. Stirrer removed from Kettle by operating a lever. 


Simplicity of Machine renders each part very accessible for cleaning. 














MACHINE No. | No. 2 No. 3 
Floor Space 26x54 in. 27x72 in. 30x72 in. 
Height 60 in. 71 in. 71 in. 
Weight 500 lbs. 650 Ibs. 675 lbs. 
Size Kettle 20 in. 22 in. 24 in 
Horse Power \Y Y % 














Fitted with Atmospheric Gas Stove and Single or Double Stirrer, as preferred. 











“The Perfect’’ 
Water Cooled 
Slab 


A broad assertion, we admit, but 
nevertheless true. Water Circula- 
tion PERFECT; cools your candies 
to PERFECTION, hence we call 
it the “PERFECT” WATER- 
COOLED SLAB. The  experi- 
mental stages in the building of our 
perfect water-cooled slab have 
passed. The many satisfied cus- 
tomers is our guide. 
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Five Convenient Sizes 


36 in. x 60 in. 36 in. x 72 in. 
36 in. x 96 in. 48 in. x 72 in. 
48 in. x 96 in. 


All Slabs Crated FREE OF CHARGE 


Built on scientific principles and made of STEEL throughout. 
The top is made of Tank Steel of 14 in. thickness highly ground 
and polished, and the bottom is made of the same material of 
¥% in. thickness bolted together. It withstands our tested water 
pressure of thirty pounds. Mounted on 114 in. Gas Pipe Slab 
Stand. Also can be fitted with any height of Angle Iron for a 
Perfect Water-Cooled Cream Slab. This slab has four Water 
inlets and two Water outlets, making it a PERFECT WATER 
CIRCULATION. With the Savage Built Cooler you increase 


Polished Steel Slab Bars — Any Size 





your output, which means reduced production cost. 





INNA UT 

















2638-46 Gladys Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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A Message from the Publisher 


HIS is the second issue of the confection- 
ery industry’s first specialized magazine 
for manufacturers. 


It is ten days late, but it takes time to get 
new machinery working smoothly and = on 
schedule time, however, it has arrived—this 
convention number—and now let’s take stock. 
Is it filling the bill? May we have an expres- 
sion, please from the readers of this issue on 
the following little questionnaire : 

Questionnaire 

(1) Shall we stay with this policy of con- 
centrating our circulation and editorial appeal 
to manufacturing confectioners only? 

Or shall we try to cover the whole industry 
and include some articles for jobbers, retail- 
ers and ice cream makers? 

(2) Shall we continue to offer the adver- 
tising columns only to manufacturers of equip- 
ment, raw material and supplies, ete., which 
are sold to the candy manufacturer? 

Or shall we also solicit advertising of con- 
fectionery and soda fountain supplies, ete., 
from anyone who will pay our advertising 
rate? 

(3) Shall we continue to publish orig- 
inal articles written exclusively for TJheCandy 
Manufaeturer, employing the big men of this 
specialized field, the foremost authorities on 
the various phases of candy factory manage- 
ment, and raise our annual subscription rate 
to $5.00? 

Or shall we use the syndicated manuscripts 
from free lance trade paper writers (at a 
negligible cost), reprints of N. C. A. bulletins 
and exchange periodicals and fill up the rest 
ot the magazine with matter from clipping 
bureaus and news correspondents ? 

I am sure I could edit a magazine that 
would “get by” most any rainy morning from 
the material which comes into our office each 
month (and out via the paper baler) with the 
aid of a paste pot and pair of shears and a 
corn cob pipe. 

Such a magazine could be produced at 
about one-tenth the cost of this issue and 
would stand just as good a chance of carry- 
ing the advertising from some equipment and 
supply manufacturers in the field as this issue 
of JheCandy Manufaeturer 

| have set out to publish the kind of a mag. 
azine which | think the industry needs. The 
first issue nor the second issue cannot be ex- 
pected to represent a consummation of these 
plans. However, what the industry needs and 
what it wants by way of a trade magazine may 
be two different things. 

Mr. A. R. Scheble, Richards-Scheble Co., says 
the June issue of TheCandyManufaetvrer is the 


first trade paper he has read through from 


cover to cover in his nineteen years’ experi- 
ence in the candy business. Mr. Wm. C.. John- 
son, Cincinnati, said our June issue kept him 
awake half the night at Atlantic City and then 
sent us a check for ten dollars. Mr. G. A. 
Martin of Marshfield, Ore., says: ‘**We can- 
not afford to miss any subsequent numbers.”’ 
Notice the letter from Mr. Rice of Johnson 
Biscuit Company, as you turn the next page. 
Mr. Rice also supplemented his remarks with a 
ten dollar subscription. Mr. Palmer of Sioux 
City says he eagerly looks forward to our next 
issue. Mr. Brock from Chattanooga orders an 
extra subscription sent to home of his super- 
intended, Mr. Wyllie of Minnehaha Candy Co., 
says we are about to render the industry a 
great service. 


Don’t All Speak at Once 


Is there three hundred manufacturers who 
will say **Them’s my sentiments, too,’’ and 
will back it up with a ten dollar subscription 
order? 


Is there one hundred purchasing agents who 
will join our Charter Subscribers Club along 
with Mr. Savage of Wm. F. Schraffts & Sons, 
Mr. N. S. Reppert with Wm. Luden, M. J. 
Brown of Reymer Brothers and others on the 
list? 

Is there one hundred confectionery super- 
intendents beside Mr. Henderson of Brock 
Candy Co., Mr.° Amend, M'r. Bunde, Mr. 
Spensely and others of the Chicago superin- 
tendents’ association, who want a technical con- 
fectionery magazine bad enough to send us at 
least a $3.00 order for one year’s subscription? 

This would complete our roll of 500 Charter 
Subscribers, which we would like to publish in 
our September issue—The Fall Buyers’ Guide 
Number. See page 74 for partial list of ex- 
clusive coming articles of special interest to 
purchasing agents. ) 





l am making this special appeal for five year 
subscriptions not primarily because we can use 
the money—$10.00 would hardly pay for the 
paper stock used in the sixty issues which con- 
stitute a five year subscription. However, such 
a subscription list would be the backbone of 
the magazine. 

It would be conclusive and unassailable evi- 
dence to manufacturers of equipment, raw ma- 
terials and supplies—our only source of ad- 
vertising revenue—that TheCandyManufaeturer 
comes into the industry to fill a erying need for 
a 100% manufacturers’ magazine and that it 
is the one most logical medium in whieh manu- 
facturing confectioners would expect to find 
advertising of the products which are used in a 
candy factory. 


The Candy Manufacturer 
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—A Plea for “the Everlastin’ Teamwork 
of Every Bloomin’ Soul”: Kipling says 


What We Tell Our Advertisers 
We tell our advertisers The Candy Manufaeturer 


offers them a highly concentrated, wasteless circu- 
lation which strikes and strikes hard at the buying 
power of the candy factories of the country. That 
it would be impossible to produce a piece of sales 
literature, regardless of how elaborate, that would 
approach in advertising value a dominant position 
in this magazine. 

That when their sales manager pens copy for 
our advertising pages he is talking to a picked audi- 
ence—the readers of The Candy Manufaeturer are buy- 


ers and buying executives. 





Our advertising pages would represent a 
good investment at twice the price, however, 
the readers should pay their proportional cost 
of producing the magazine. Mr. Murphy’s 
articles alone are worth $10.00. 


What of the Future ? 

When this magazine gets its second wind, 
which will be as soon as our Charter Subscrip- 
tion roll is complete and we have about 50 
pages of advertising, TheCandyManufaeturer will 
take a big stride forward in its service to the 
industry. 

Plans are already formulated to extend the 
service and usefullness of this magazine to a 
point where it will be one of the finest technical 
and commercial business publications in Amer- 
ica. This will be a reality just as soon as we 
have ‘‘the close co-operation of every bloomin’ 
soul’’ in this industry—to paraphrase Kip- 
ling’s little verse about the English army: 

“It ain’t the guns nor armament, nor 
funds that they can pay, 

But the close co-operation that makes 
them win the day; 

It ain’t the individual, nor the army 
as a whole, 


But the everlastin’ teamwork of every 
bloomin’ soul!” 


, 


It’s not the ‘‘big guns’’—in form of pages in 
Printer’s Ink—or the high class promotional 
literature which we might send out from this 
office to gather in subscriptions. 

It is not the money we spend on a high 
powered editorial staff, beautiful paper and 
printing and artistic cuts, nor is it the perfectly 
good money which we are game to lose on an 
issue like this (without enough advertising to 
pay the production cost alone). 

It is not the individual efforts of Mr. Bald- 
win in New England, nor Mr. Sagona and Mr. 
Ross in New York-to-Baltimore territory, nor 
the frantic pleadings of the publisher, nor the 
prayers and well wishes from our friends—if 
the latter were dollars we would be million- 
aires. 
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BUT 


It is the active co-operation and participation 
on the part of every candy manufacturer and 
supply house in America who has the welfare 
of our industry at heart and appreciates the 
mission of an efficient trade press. 

Active co-operation—That means back 
your well wishes with a check for $10 or $3 and 
help us roll up the score that will admit 
TheCandyManufaeturer to the second class postal 
privilege at the earliest possible moment. 

Active participation.—That means use the 
‘‘open forum’’ of the magazine for an inter- 
change of personal opinions and ideas. Put 
your manufacturing problems up to our Edi- 
torial Advisory Board. Do vour share to make 
this magazine a constructive, educational medi- 
um of communication between the whole frat- 
ernity of manufacturing confectioners. 


Remember, we are depending on you for that 


co-operat ion, ee a f 
Sf Late 
: } Publisher. 


The Purchasing Agent’s Number 


(Or Fall Buyer’s Guide Number) 


Issue of September, 1921 


Every effort is being made to make this issue 
as valuable and interesting as possible to the 
purchasing department. It will be chock full 
of up-to-date information about basic raw ma- 
terials, markets and supplies of all kinds, also 
a discussion of methods, systems and details of 
special interest to buyers. 

SpeciaL Contrisutrors: Roger Babson, Wal- 
te C. Hughes, W. C. Lindsay, Franklin Baker, 
Jr., N.S. Reppert (Purchasing Agent for Wm. 
Luden), Emil Pick, C. W. Bunde, and others to 
be announced later. Also W. L. Chandler, 
Harry Botsford and Elwood Sampson of the 
National Association of Purchasing Agents-— 
(Continued on Page 74.) 

A Directory of Confectioner’s Machinery, 
Equipment, Raw Materials and Supplies of all 
kinds will be not the least of the features of the 
September number. 

Single copies, One Dollar. 

Included with an annual subscription, $3.00. 

Five-year subscription, $10.00. 
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A Testimony Meeting of 


“, .. fills a long felt want in our industry. 
... eagerly looks forward to next number.” 
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Sioux. py owe, June 17, 1922. 





Mr. Earl R. Allured, 
Caicago, Ill. 


Dear Sir:- 


Replyinz to yours of the lOth, will say tnat 
we received the first number of the Candy Manufacturer and 
founs it most interesting. It surely fille a long felt want 
in our dustry. Heretofore our trade publications have 
always confines themselves to thinzs of interest to the re- 












ta r but never supplied any real information to the manu- 
facturer. T er re I feel tnat you nave a splendid fiela for 
your publication. 


You have gy very best wishes for succ*sa arn I 
eagerly look forwars to tne coming of the neat numbe.. 


BB Posen 


WeP: J Palmer Candy Company. 
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From Secretary, Chicago Association of 
Confectionery Superintendents 
The Candy Manufacturer, April 12, 1921. 
Chicago, Il. 
Gentlemen : 

You may enter our subscription for five years at 
your special rate of $10.00. 

We believe you are on the right track with 
your plans for The Candy Manufacturer. 

The industry has needed just such a publication, 
and we are very glad to co-operate in any way that 
will make the magazine more valuable and inter- 
esting to manufacturing confectioners, particularly 
superintendents. Yours very truly, 

(Signed) FRED W. AMEND. 
P. S.—Send the subscription to my home address, 
1340 Thorndale Avenue, Chicago. 
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Soda Fountains 
fountain Suppres: 
and Accessories 


Mhnuthysmcing, 


400-402-404 SECOND EAST 


Hutcuimson, Kansas 
June 20, 192). 


The Candy Manufacturer, 
520 Stock Exchange Bldg., 
50 North La Salle St., 
Chicago, 111. 


Gentlemen: 


We herewith enclose check for one year's subscrip- 
oma to your magazine, and wish to compliment ~ BR pee. the cirst > 
er. 


. The writer read this zine from cove: 
and this ie"the first tine in bis nineteen year's experience te che 
candy business that he ever read a trade magazine clear through 
There were two reasons for this, the reading matter was not only 
very interesting, but up to date and fmportant, and the principal 
compliment he can pay you on this, is the fact that the type is of 
such eise that it does not tire the eyes. 


Trusting you will meet with success, we remain 


wan nisms Oe eh 
APS 5B THE RICHARDS- Cc. co. ; 














From the President of the 
Midland Club and Member 
Executive Committee of the N. 
C.A. (A five-year subscriber. ) 








r. Earl 8. Allure. 
The Candy lianufactw: 
3O HW. Lae Salle St., 
Chicazo, I.linois. 





Dear Yr. Allred: 


~ernit us, cle-se, to congratulate you upon the 
initial mumber of the Canty “amufacturer. Ye believe that tn 
leunching @ magazine deve ted *o the interests of the mamufact- 
urer, you are touching a fiel¢ that has not been sucoessfv.ly 
covered ir the past. Fost of the Candy Miblic=tions are more 
devo7ed to the retuiler or to the Candy Fitchens than they are 
to a commercial mamufecturer. 

Te wish you every sccers tr your undertaking 
and will be clad to h-ve you >lace our nam upon your gub- 
scription list, forvarting us rour dill, which will receive 
our immediate attention. 


Sects. 


If fifty per cent of only the Midland Club 
Membership feel as you do, Mr. Wyllie, and 
will express themselves in terms of a ten-dollar 
subscription (5 years) there will be no red ink 
on the balance sheet of TheCandyManufaeturer 














Sioux Falls, S. D., May 11, 1921. 
Dear Mr. Allured: 


I feel that you are about to render the manufac- 
turing confectioners of the country a great service 
in the publication of a journal in their interest ex- 
clusively. There are at the present time many very 
good journals of interest to the confectionery trade 
as a whole, but they are of such a nature that they 
could not possibly confine themselves to matters of 
interest to only the manufacturing confectioners. 
I have often thought myself that such a journal as 
you are about to publish would be an exceptionally 
good thing for the manufacturer, but I always was 
of the belief that the circulation would necessarily 
have to be so limited that it could not be a paving 
proposition. I presume, however, that you have 
gone into this matter thoroughly or you would not 
be undertaking the work. There is a great need for 
such a journal for the confectionery trade, and I 
most sincerely wish you great success. 

Very sincerely yours, 


Lee 





The first trade magazine Mr. Scheble has 
read: through in his nineteen years’ ex- 
perience. 


The Candy Manufaeturer 
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Subseribers and Advertisers 


...A magazine of inestimable service to 
Candy Manufacturers. 


Dear Mr. Allured: 


It is a source of satisfaction to us to know that the 
confectionery industry is to have a real manufac- 
turers’ publication. 

The purpose is constructive, and the editorial plan 
is directed along the lines which should resuJt in 
making the magazine of inestimable service to candy 
manufacturers. 

We enclose advertising contract, starting the 
schedule, with a double spread in your June issue, 
copy for which will follow in a few days. 

Yours very truly, 
R. C. TAFT COMPANY, 
(Signed) R. C. Taft. 


The kind of a magazine Manufacturing Con- 
fectioners have needed for years. 


April 16, 1921. 
Mr. E. R. Allured, 
The Candy Manufacturer, 
Chicago, TI. 
Dear Mr. Allured: 

We are enclosing advertising contract for twelve 
monthly insertions of two pages each. 

You are to be congratulated on the whole general 
plan of publishing The Candy Manufacturer. It 
represents, we believe, the kind of a magazine the 
manufacturing confectioners have needed for years. 

When your plan is carried out, the publication 
will be rendering the industry a genuine service, and 
the advertisers of equipment, supplies, ete., will be 
getting a real run for their money. 

You have our best wishes and assurances of our 
hearty co-operation. 

Yours very truly, 
SAVAGE BROS. CO., 
(Signed) R. J. Savage, Pres. 


Believes in specialized trade publications. 


April 29, 1921. 
Mr. Earl R. Allured, Publisher, 
The Candy Manufacturer, 
Chicago, Tl. 
Dear Sir: 

We have read over your announcement of ‘‘The 
Candy Manufacturer’’ and we agree with you heart- 
ily in your conviction with reference to specialized 
trade publications. 

There is certainly a great need for a regular, ex- 
elusive candy manufacturers’ publication in this 
field, a technical magazine in which manufaetur- 
ing problems can be discussed intelligently, frankly 
and to a conclusion, and with a cireulation limited to 
eandy manufacturers only. 

We believe in the plen that you have adopted and 
we are sure that the manufacturing confectioner 
will appreciate just such a publication. 

We are glad to enclose our contract for advertis- 
ing and we will appreciate vour reserving for us a 
good position. 

Very truly yours, 
VACUUM CANDY MACHINERY CO., 
CPJ :GLB (Signed) C. P. Jaeger, Pres. 


Issue of July, 1921. 


The typographical policy 
also made a hit with Mr. 
Ungerer. 









SUPERFINE VOLATILI 
AROMATIC CHEMI / 


24 West Ninetcent | 
New York 
Mr. Ear] BR. Allured, 
P 


ublisner *Tne Candy Manufactur 
30 Borth La Selle Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Deur Sir:- 

You deserve the most unstinted praise for 
the layout an. setup of Volume One,@l,of "Tne Canay 
Manufacturer.* The bani of an expert can be seen in 


every page. 





The hich stancard set in the Editorial 





program, a6 outlines in this iseuve, is one which #ill 


| certainly keep you at the neignt of your efforts to 


m@int@in and will unquestionably win a place for "The 





Candy Manufacturer® in the invustry entirely its own. | 
Your paper is indes ne for readers an 
re-reacers. 


oner :tulati 
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From the Secretary of the Associated 
Woodenware Manufacturers 


Chicago, IIL, June 20, 1921. 
You are to be commended upon the first issue of 
“The Candy Manufacturer” and if all forthcoming 
issues are as good as No. 1, there is no doubt but 
that this magazine will take an important part in 
the progress of the confectionery industry. 
Attached is our check for $3.00 covering your in 
voice of the 14th for a year’s subscription. 
Yours very truly, 
(Signed) G. W. WESTON, Secretary 
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Editorial 


A Good Listener 


HIS is the first editorial page of the con- 

fectionery industry’s first manufacturers’ 
publication. The first issue was announced as 
the ‘‘Reader’s Number,’’ therefore the editor 
was off the job, except that he was everything 
from publisher to printer’s devil in one mad 
rush to get the first copies on Ned Fowle’s 
special train to Atlantic City that memorable 
Sunday morning of May 22nd. 

He has no alibi like that this month, and now 
that TheCandyManufaeturer has been so warmly 
welcomed into this industry, he knows you are 
all expecting this magazine to set the pace edli- 
torially, and you have a right to expect such 
a leadership. 

TheCandyManufaeturer is gaining momentum 
every day, and as it matures and develops 
with your co-operation, it will take the initia- 
tive editorially in the aggressive, fearless way 
which you have a right to expect, consistent 
with the clean, constructive policy and purpose 
to which this magazine has been pledged since 
its inception. 

In the meantime, the editor will be a good 
listener. Judging from the editorial matter 
which has come in from our constituents and 
staff contributors it is evident that the editor 
can be of greater service as a listener than as 
a spouter. 

If you detect a streak of passiveness in the 
editorial policy, please take into consideration 
that it might be consistent with the caution and 
modesty which surrounds a new relationship. 
Furthermore, in order to edit this magazine in- 
telligently and constructively from the right 
perspective, it is necessary to sound out the 
industry on a number of things. We want the 
open, frank opinions of as many manufacturers 
as possible on matters which naturally find a 
place on our platform and program of accom- 
plishments. 

This publication is the manufacturers own 
magazine—every issue should be a ‘* Reader’s 
Number’’—that is what our **Open Forum’’ 
department is for. This is your inning, let the 
editor stay on the side lines until the first snow- 
fall, knowing that he has his eve on the ball 


and his ear to the ground. Thank you. 





September Issue 


ERHAPS it is not good form to talk shop 

on the editorial page, but we believe no 
more constructive editorial can be written than 
one that would bring the confectionery indus- 
try to a realization of the value of this mag- 
azine, especially the September issue, which we 
would like to call the Purchasing Agents’ Num- 
ber. Anyway, it will be called ‘*The Fall Buy- 
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ers Guide Number,’’ and will be chock full of 
valuable information for the man who does the 
buying. 

The contributors to that issue represent by 
far the most brilliant array of writers, special- 
ists and authorities on raw materials, and sub- 
jects relative to the purchasing of confection- 
ers’ supplies, ever brought together in a single 
issue of any confectionery publication. 

The keynote of the issue will be ‘* purchas- 
ing.’’ You will want to file the issue in your 
library. Get all the particulars, as announced 
on page 74. 


An Appreciation 


T is hoped that this institution will sometime 

be in position to reciprocate for the gen- 
erous and enthusiastic response to our initial 
announcements in April and the active co- 
operation of the faithful few who, on short 
notice and at a sacrifice, accepted their respec- 
tive assignments and made the June issue of 
The Candy Manufaeturer ‘“*The Sweetest Indus- 
try’s Most Authoritative Magazine.’’ 

I’m under obligation especially to our mutual 
friend, Walter C. Hughes, for his counsel, per- 
sonal interest and hearty co-operation; also to 
Joseph F. Weaver, R. J. Savage and others for 
their loyalty and able assistance in combing 
this industry for the editorial high lights; the 
specialists on candy factory management who 
have given TheCandyManufaeturer a stability and 
an editorial standard which has inspired the 
respect and confidence of the entire industry. 

Our charter advertisers deserve special men- 
tion and a double portion of good will and 
appreciation for sensing the need for a high 
grade manufacturers’ magazine and backing 
their faith in the plans presented to them with 
signed contracts. These men did not use the 
popular and ever-present alibi of ‘*No ap- 
propriation,’’ ** Policy prohibits use of new pub- 
lications,’’ or ‘*Too many magazines in the 
field.’”’ 

May their memory linger long in the minds 
of our subscribers. 





Glucose vs. Corn Syrup 


A suggestion has been made that the industry 
eliminate the word **Glucose’’ from its vocab- 
ulary inasmuch as the public persists in mis- 
understanding its meaning and function as a 
basic raw material. 

Is there any objection to using its synonym, 
**Corn Syrup,’’ if it will overcome a prejudice 
and contribute to a *‘consumer acceptance’’ of 
candy containing this product of corn so staple 
in our industry ? 


il 

















H. H. HARRIS, President National Confectioners’ Association 














A MESSAGE 


from 


President Harris 


Y election as President 

of the N. C. A. came as 

such a surprice that at 
first I could not quite realize it, 
but now that it is a fact, I have 
determined to discharge my du- 
ties as best I can. I have been 
greatly encouraged by letters 
from numerous members of the 
association offering their serv- 
ices, and expect to call on many 
of them for suggestions and ad- 
vice. 


I realize that it will be hard to 
improve on our past record but 
we shall endeavor not to let the 
association go backward during 
the present administration. 


There will be many important 
matters confronting our industry 
during the next twelve months, 
and it is, therefore, very impor- 
tant for us to keep in close touch 
with each other and with the as- 
sociation. 


The burden of excise tax is the 
paramount question just at this 
time. Mr. Lannen and Mr. Ful- 
ler, with Mr. Price and Mr. 
Hughes and others are looking 
after this, and we can feel as- 
sured that nothing will be left un- 
done to protect the interests of 
our industry. Many of our mem- 
bers are in close touch with their 
senators or representatives, and 
while | would not advise letter 
writing, you may be able to 
present in person arguments as 
to why the tax should be _ re- 
moved. 


If you have any suggestions 
for the betterment of our associa- 
tion I will be glad to have them 
and if I can in any way serve 
you, do not hesitate to command 
me. 


- 
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High Lights of the 38th Convention 
and a Vision of the 1922 Convention 
Secy-Treas. Walter C. Hughes 


First and uppermost in the minds of the manufacturers 
attending the convention was the question: 

“Will the Excise Tax on Candy. Be Repealed?”’ 

No one could answer that question satisfactorily and it 
remains unanswered and is likely to remain unanswered for 
some time to come, although we are all hoping and praying 
that it will be answered in the affirmative. 

As Mr. Price very clearly pointed out in his excellent ad- 
dress, the tax under present conditions virtually absorbs all 
the net profit that any manufacturer is likely to make this 
year. A clear net profit of 5 per cent on sales would look 
pretty good to many manufacturers right now. 

Congress having gotten itself into almost a hopeless 
tangle on the tariff issues, is beginning to make gloomy pre- 
dictions as to when the tax issue will receive attention, which, 
by the way, brings out another important high light of the 
convention—the tariff. 

There seems to be a determined effort on the part of ad- 
ministration leaders to put through a high tariff program. 

The tariff rates on a few items used by manufacturing 
confectioners have already been determined for a period of 
six months, such as, 96° raw sugar from Cuba at $1.60 per 
ewt. and other foreign countries at $2.00 per ewt.; cherries 
in brine, 3 cents per pound; peanuts, 3 cents per pound, and 
some other items of less importance. 

Higher rates have been suggested on pig tin, from which 
tin foil is made, almonds, gelatine and various other raw ma- 
terials and supplies. If they become operative, they will 
greatly increase the cost of these products to the manufac- 
turer. Where the suggested increased rates are unreason- 
able, they will be opposed. 

This was the first convention in several years where the 
sugar situation did not even receive passing mention. Usually 
it is one of the most important subjects of the convention. 

| presume all felt that the subject had been exhausted 
and they wanted a rest—there really was not much that could 
be said on the subject. They preferred not to talk about it. 
To do so would have brought up unpleasant memories. As 
one of the banquet entertainers very wittily said: ‘* Every 
time you mention sugar to a candy manufacturer, a lump 
comes up in his throat.’’ 

Perhaps the one outstanding high light of the convention 
was its size! It was a whale of a convention and better still, 
everybody seemed to be good humored and the best of good 
fellowship everywhere prevailed. 

The new high light was the exposition, which apparently 
was a big suecess. The exhibits were well arranged and very 
attractive. The first attempt demonstrated the possibilities 
for future expositions. 

It was a great convention—on that all are agreed. A few 
vears ago, we would have said ‘‘impossible.’’ Now, it has 
been accomplished, and we can look forward to greater ac- 
complishments in the future. There is real value in such a 
convention for every member who attends, and is eloquent 
demonstration that co-operation and association with our fel- 
low competitors pays big dividends. 

Vale! to the 1921 convention, the greatest of all! 








The Exeise Tax Situation 






question. 
United States Senator and has had a great many years’ experi- 


having this special up-to-date report for this issue. 


A Special Report On the Latest 
Developments at Washington 


by Hubert B. Fuller 


Special Tax Counsel for the National Confectioners’ Association 


Mr. Colebrook in his ‘‘President’s Address’”’ has 
this to say about Mr. Fuller: 


Mr, Fuller is a man who has the confidence of the present 
administration in Washington, and is one whose ability, integ- 
rity and honesty can not be disputed. We surely feel that no 
mistake has been made in securing the services of Mr. Fuller. 


Mr. Fuller’s standing among the legal profession is without 


He was formerly private secretary for a prominent 


ence in Washington in connection with our National Legislation. 
Mr. Fuller is keeping in close touch with the situation as matters 


develop in Washington. 


This is the kind of leadership which will give the excise 
tax the knockout blow which it deserves. We are fortunate in 


Kditor. 





Exclusively for The Candy Manufaeturer 





HE special session of Congress 
was called solely to enact the 
Army and Navy appropriation 
bills, and pass a permanent tariff 

bill and tax revision measure. In spite of 

protracted hearing held last winter, the 

Ways and Means Committee has found it 

extremely difficult to frame a permanent 

tariff, bill which would meet the views of 
the different members of the committee and 
command a majority in the House. It had 
been expected that this bill could be com- 
pleted and reported to the House early in 

May. Complications have arisen in such 

essential items as the wool schedule, the 

lumber schedule and even the question of a 

duty on oil, with the result that the bill has 
not vet been reported and probably will be 

referred to a caucus of the Republican 
majority for final consideration before it is 
finally reported to the House. 














In view of the fact that under the Con- 
stitution all bills to raise revenue must or- 
iginate in the House of Representatives, 
and because all revenue bills are framed by 
the Ways and Means Committee of the 


House this protracted delay in the passage 
of the tariff bill has prevented considera- 
tion being yet given to the matter of tax 
revision by the House of Representatives. 
Even under the most favorable circum- 
stances the new tariff bill can hardly be 
reported out of committee and passed by 
the House of Representatives before 
another month. At that time the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House expects to 
begin hearings on the revision of the pres- 
ent revenue law. Because of this delay, the 
Senate Finance Committee held prelimi- 
nary hearings on taxation revision during 
the month of May. 


Our Appeal Before the Senate 


Finance Committee 


N May 24th, representatives of the Na- 
tional Confectioners’ Association, in- 
cluding Mr. V. L. Price, appeared before 
the Senate Finance Committee and made a 
strong appeal for the removal of the excise 
tax on candy. The senators present 
listened with apparent interest, asked many 
questions of a friendly nature and indieated 
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by their manner that our appeal had made 
a favorable impression. We are already 
scheduled to appear before the House Ways 
and Means Committee as soon as its hear- 
ings are inaugurated. 


Our Basis for Protest Clearly 
Defined 


EK sought to impress upon the Senate 

Finance Committee the manifest in- 
equity of the candy excise tax; that it was 
highly discriminatory and unfair. We 
demonstrated that the tax had been levied 
originally partly as a means of conserving 
sugar during the period of the war. We 
illustrated the inequity by showing to the 
committee that candy bearing an excise tax 
was sold to children in competition with 
such articles of juvenile delight as cookies, 
faney crackers, tops, marbles, tov balloons, 
ete., which pay no specific taxes. We 
showed that such articles as cocoanut mac- 
aroons and chocolate coated marshmallows, 
stuffed dates, fig filled Newtons, almond 
bars, ete., were forced to pay a tax when 
manufactured by confectioners but not when 
manufactured by bakers... We also called 
attention to the fact that if the consumer’s 
tax on soda water and ice cream were re- 
pealed, as proposed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, then ice cream, soda water, and 
the ice cream cone all having no specific 
taxes would compete against tax paving 
confectionery. We informed them that the 
courts have just declared that sweet choc- 
olate are not subject to the 5 per cent excise 
tax and that these bars are universally sold 
in direct competition with cany paving this 
tax. 


We demonstrated to the committee that 
the enormous bulk of the entire candy out- 
put consists of penny goods and five and 
ten cent package goods whose price could 
not be advanced, and whose size could not 
be reduced, and still meet the competition 
of articles which are not taxed. 


The average profit of candy manufac- 
turers for the ten year pre-war period was 
5 per cent. It is manifest that the candy 
manufacturers could not absorb the excise 
tax without completely wiping out the 
small profit of the candy business during 
even normal times. We demonstrated to 
the committee that candy manufacturing 
has always been a highly competitive in- 
dustry and therefore could not be classed 
with many of those highly profitable in- 
dustries which are subject to specific forms 
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of taxation. Attention was also called to 
the fact that there are engaged in the in- 
dustry a very large number of small manu- 
facturers who keep no records and either 
pay no taxes or else pay a tax on but a 
small proportion of their business and vet 
constitute an increasing element of com- 
petition which must be met by the large 
manufacturers who keep accurate records, 
have a high overhead cost and conduct 
their business under the most ideal sani- 
tarv conditions. 


The Average Congressman’s 
Misapprehension 


HE average congressman is laboring 

under the misapprehension that the 
great bulk of candy consists.of high priced 
goods which to his mind constitute a lux- 
urv. This belief serves him as a justifi- 
cation for the excise tax. We impressed 
upon the committee the fact that the so- 
called high priced candy constitutes only 
10 per cent of the entire candy output of 
the country, and that the great bulk of 
candy is sold by small retail confectioners, 
neighborhood school stores, country stores 
and five and ten cent chain stores. 


We also impressed upon the committee 
the fact that we were not asking as an 
industry to escape our fair share of taxa- 
tion, but we did insist that we should be 
taxed only on profits, the same as industries 
in general, and that we should not be taxed 
on gross income or, as at present, on actual 
losses. We stated that candy manufac- 
turers are subject to three taxes—corpora- 
tion profits taxes, excess profits taxes and 
the 5 per cent excise tax—as distinguished 
from the two taxes levied on industries not 
now subject to specific taxes. We insisted 
that if industries are to be taxed, as they 
must be, then in all fairness they should 
be taxed alike and that the candy industry 
should not be discriminated against. 








From various sources we have since un- 
derstood that our argument made a favor- 
able impression upon the Finance Com- 
mittee. 

We are also urging upon congressmen 
the necessity for extreme economy and for 
a refusal to embark upon new enterprises 
requiring large appropriations. Congress 
is not levying taxes for the purpose of cre- 
ating a surplus, but solely to meet obliga- 
tions and expenditures. Therefore, if ex- 
penditures are reduced, taxes may be dim- 


(Continued on page 63) 
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The Convention Story 


National Confectioners’ Association Holds Record Breaker 
Convention at Atlantic City, May 24-27 Se, 


H. H. Harris, Harris-Woodson Co.., 
Lynchburg, Va., elected President 


Vice-Presidents: 
Walter P. Sharp, Stephen F. Whitman & Son, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
R. R. Bean, Putnam Factory, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 


Secretary- Treasurer: Walter C. Hughes, 111 W. 
Washington St., Chicago, Illinois 











Over 1400 Registrations—the Largest Attend- 
ance in the History of the Association 











Three typical conventionites 
at ‘‘attention’’ before the 
white lights of the 

Board Walk. 


quartered at the magnificent Hotel Traymore, 
one of the finest and largest places of its class 
in the world, and in this hotel were held the 
regular business sessions and also the annual 
banquet, which proved to be a splendid social 
affair, with nearly 1,000 persons present. Dur- 
ing the period of the convention the confection- 
ers simply ‘‘owned’’ the Traymore, and credit 
is due the management of that hostelry for the 
many courtesies which were freely extended 
the visitors. 

Cold and rainy weather during the first two 
days of the gathering had the desirable effect 
of keeping the great convention party closer to- 
gether at the hotel. The weather broke fair 
and warmer on Thursday morning and contin- 
ued delightful for the balance of the week, giv- 


Three high lights of the India Refining Company, viewing the high spots on the - “ 5 : 
Board Walk. W.G. Armitage, J. E. Hill and Robert Brown. ing many an opportunity to imbibe the ocean 


by Robert F. Salade ozone on the board walk and enjoy the typical 
Atlantic City atmosphere of relaxation. 





UCCESSFUL from every angle was 
the Thirty-eighth Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Confectioners’ 
Association of the United States, 


The business sessions of the convention, 
which were held in the Rose Room of the Tray- 
more, were well attended. It was probably the 
most serious-minded convention in the history 














which was held at the Hotel Traymore, Atlan- of the National Association—a convention that 
tic City, N. J., during the period of May 23 to meant something far more important than 
27. More than 1,400 active members, honorary merely a good time, and it can be truthfully 
members, associates and guests of the organiza- said that a great deal of constructive work was 
tion were in attendance, making it the largest accomplished. 


and most successful conclave in the history of 


Pa eS Some of the delegates expressed the opinion 
Associ : 


that it was a pessimistic convention, but this is 
Practically the entire convention party was by no means true, for the reason that effective 
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remedies were offered which should help to 
bring about wonderful improvements in the 
confectionery industry in the very near future. 
It was well, indeed, that the speakers were very 
frank in painting the alternatives of not work- 
ing together and presenting a solid front in 
dealing with the crisis before us. 


‘Better Business Methods’’ the Keynote 

The keynote of the convention was ‘‘ Better 
Business Methods’’: Ways and means of es- 
tablishing standard cost systems in candy man- 
ufacturing plants; better methods of educating 
the retailers as to the cost of conducting retail 
business and the advantages of the quick turn- 
over; better methods of marketing goods; bet- 
ter knowledge of traffic conditions; better ad- 
vertising methods; and better salesmanship on 
the part of the candy manufacturers’ own trav- 
eling salesman—these are only a few of the 
live subjects which were discussed, and it is 
safe to say that no confectioner could have 
heard these constructive talks without going 
home with definite plans in his mind for im- 
proving his own business and a clear concep- 
tion of his individual responsibility in. the ae- 
complishment of the corrective measures and 
movements before our industry. 


Repeal of the Excise Tax on Candy 


Among the important resolutions adopted by 
the convention was one calling upon Congress 
to repeal the excise tax of 5 per cent on candy. 
The excise tax is working a great hardship in 
the coufectionery industry and the Association 
is well organized to oppose such a tax through 
the able leadership of Secretary Hughes, Gen- 
eral Counsel Thos. E. Tanner and Special Tax 
Counsel Hubert B. Fuller. (See Mr. Fuller’s 
special report on excise tax situation at Wash- 
ington on another page of this issue. 


The National Advertising Campaign 

The question of a national advertising cam- 
paign for the purpose of persuading the Amer- 
ican people to buy more candy was discussed at 
several of the business sessions of the conven- 
tion, and a large number of the confectioners 
seemed to favor the plan. In fact, O. B. Elmer, 
of the Executive Committee, and several other 
prominent members of the Association, were so 
enthusiastic over the plan that they jumped to 
their feet and offered to raise a fund of several 
thousand dollars for the campaign ‘‘right on 
the floor.’’ Walter C. Hughes, the secretary- 
treasurer, was heartily in favor of the national 
advertising campaign, and in his report, 
printed on another page of this issue, presented 
unassailable arguments and evidence substan- 
tiating his conviction regarding the advisabil- 
ity of launching a campaign of which ‘‘ candy 
week’’ might be the climax. The convention 
went on record as favoring an advertising cam- 
paign that would be designed to increase the 
sales of good ecandy—N. C. A. candy—and not 
the sales of the cheap, questionable-quality 
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candy that is flooding the markets on every 
side. The difficulty of conducting a national 
advertising campaign for the benefit of the 
N. C. A. members can be realized when the fact 
is mentioned that there are now more than 35,- 
000 Greek candy manufacturers operating re- 
tail stores throughout the United States. 


The Conference of Package Goods 
Manufacturers 


HERE was a large attendance at the con- 

ference of package goods manufacturers, 
which was held at the Hotel Traymore on Mon- 
day evening, May 23. Many of the best-known 
‘andy manufacturers of America were present 
at this meeting, and the general discussions 
were led by **high lights’’ of the industry, such 
as Walter P. Sharp, O. B. Elmer, Walter Bel- 
cher and others. 


One of the various problems affecting the 
package goods manufacturers that was deeply 
considered at this conference was that relating 
to the time guarantee on candy packages. It is 
generally known among the trade that the retail 
dealers have been taking undue advantage of 
the time guarantee on package goods, and in 
many instances have returned large quantities 
of the package goods to the manufacturers 
simply because it was such an easy matter to 
exchange old stock for fresh stock. With the 
time guarantee to protect them from all loss, 
the retailers in numerous cases have made no 
effort to push the sales of the package goods, 
allowing the packages to become dusty on the 
shelves, where had there been no time guaran- 
tee on the goods, the dealers would naturally 
have pushed the sales in every way possible. 

The question of freight allowance was also 
thrashed out at this conference. Some of the 
package goods manufacturers have been fol- 
lowing the practice of paying freight charges 
on all of their shipments, while others have 
based their wholesale prices on the F. O. B. 
plan. With the large increase in freight rates 
during the last year or so, another serious 
problem is confronting the confectionery in- 
dustry, but there are hopeful indications that 
the freight rates will be reduced in the near 
future. 

A resolution was passed at this meeting put- 
ting the Conference on record as being abso- 
lutely opposed to the use of false-bottom boxes, 
and, in fact, all types of false-bottom and false- 
top paper boxes which are designed for the 
purpose of deceiving the buyer as to the real 
size of the box. 

The national advertising campaign, accurate 
cost systems, modern salesmanship, and co- 
operation between the manufacturers, jobbers 
and retailers were among the various other sub- 
jects which were ably discussed at the confer- 
ence. All of the discussions were brief but 
highly instructive, and it goes without saying 
that this special meeting will prove productive 
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of good results in many different ways that 
concern the entire trade. 


The Opening of the Annual Convention 


HE thirty-eighth annual convention of the 

National Confectioners’ Association of 
the United States was officially opened in the 
Rose Room of the Hotel Traymore on Tuesday 
morning at 10 o’clock. Located near the Rose 
Room were the registration bureau and the in- 
formation office, and these departments were 
like ‘*bee-hives’’ on the mornings preceding the 


business sessions. 


The officers and members of the Executive 
Committee and the honorary members re- 
ceived badges with red, white and blue ribbons; 
active members were presented badges with 
blue ribbons; associate members were given 
badges of red jribbon; the ladies and other 
guests received badges with white ribbons. <A 
copy of the official program, a copy of the 
memorial list of departed members of the asso- 
ciation, and a copy of the list containing the 
names of new members admitted during the 
fiscal year were presented to every person who 
registered. 


The First Business Meeting 


HE first business meeting of the convention 

was held on Tuesday morning, immedi- 
ately after the official registration, and was at- 
tended by the members of the Executive Com- 
mittee, the Nominating Committee and the Res- 
olutions Committee. 


The Executive Committee was made up as 
follows: R. R. Bean, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Walter H. Belcher, Boston, Mass.; Theodore R. 
Blakeslee, New Haven, Conn.; O. B. Elmer, 
New Orleans, La.; Herman L. Heide, New 
York City; E. B. Hutchins, Fond du Lae, Wis. ; 
John P. King, Fort Worth, Tex.; Otto J. Koch, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; R. Russell Lloyd, Butler, Pa.; 
Frank A. Menne, Louisville, Ky.; William P. 
Reed, Chicago, Ill.; Horace S. Ridley, Boston, 
Mass.; Benjamin Schneewind, Chicago, IIL; 
Walter P. Sharp, Philadelphia; George E. 
Smith, Cincinnati, O.; Leon Sweet, Salt Lake 
City, Utah; W. H. Tappey, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and George E. Williamson, Council Bluffs, Ia. 


Paul F. Beich was chairman of the Nominat- 
ing Committee and H. H. Harris was chairman 
of the Committee on Resolutions. 


Tuesday afternoon and evening the conven- 
tion was ‘‘at ease,’’ giving all an opportunity 
to visit the Confectionery Exposition on the 
Million-Dollar Pier, which was one of the big 
features in the success of the convention. Not 
a few visited Jack Dempsey’s training quarters 
and took advantage of the many sightseeing 
stunts of Atlantic City. Those who have va- 
cationed at this wonderful seaside resort know 
well the great number of amusement features 
which are offered by ‘‘the world’s greatest 
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playground,’’ and it is safe to say that all of 
the conventionites enjoyed a good time. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, MAY 25. 
HE first general business session of the 
convention was held on Wednesday morn- 

ing, beginning at 10 o’clock, in the Rose Room 
of the Hotel Traymore, and the spacious meet- 
ing-place was crowded with confectioners long 
before the hour that had been set for the start- 
ing time. Good cigars were distributed and 
copies of the June issue of THE Canpy Manv- 
FACTURER Were very much in evidence before 
the meeting started. 


The meeting was called to order by President 
Colebrook, who extended a hearty welcome to 
the visitors. Frank A. Hoops, first vice-presi- 
dent of the Association, was present at this 
meeting, but H. E. Littlefield, second vice-pres- 
ident, was absent. 


President Colebrook solemnly read the names 
of the members of the Association who had 
passed into ‘‘the Great Unknown’’ during the 
last vear while the entire attendance arose and 
paid a silent tribute to their memory. The 
president then followed with his annual ad- 
dress, which proved to be one of the most in- 
teresting and constructive talks that had ever 
been delivered before a convention of this or- 
ganization. Mr. Colebrook not only reviewed 
in his address the progress and accomplish- 
ments of the Association during the past year, 
but he also offered a number of practical sug- 
gestions in re cost systems, advertising, sales- 
manship, ete., which will doubtless prove of 
great value to those who heed them. (The 
complete address of President Colebrook is 





Joseph F. Weaver is the pilot of this trio on the way 
to breakfast. They are chanting “We're stopping at 


x” 


the Traymore, but we take our meals at Childs’. 
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published in another section of this issue. 
Read it and profit thereby.) 

The next order of business was the annual 
report of the Executive Committee, read by 
Walter C. Hughes, secretary-treasurer of the 
Association. This report showed that the Ex- 
ecutive Committee has held four special meet- 
ings during the last vear, and explained the 
splendid work that has been done by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Hughes then gave his annual report as 
treasurer, showing the Association to be in ex- 
cellent financial condition, and giving details 
about the general fund, the legal fund, motion 
picture fund, trade-mark fund, ete. The report 
indicated that the total receipts of the Asso- 
ciation had been in the neighborhood of about 
$44,000 for the vear, and that there remained a 
balance on hand of about $3,000. 


A Pleasant Surprise for V. L. Price 


A* this point of the meeting a pleasant sur- 
prise was in store for V. L. Price, the 
man who had served as chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the Association for more than 
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At the left: Mr. Emil Pick, the Walking Encyclo- 
pedia on Cocoa Beans; Mr. H. T. McKee, also with 
lon Dannenberg & Pick; Mr. and Mrs. Frank Brach 
of Chicago. 


ten years, and who has been the strong right 
arm of the Association for so many years. 


Walter H. Belcher of Boston appeared with 
a number of mysterious-looking packages in his 
arms. He paid a glowing tribute to the excel- 
lent work of Mr. Price, expressing the senti- 
ments of the entire industry, and backed up his 
words of praise with three gifts from members 
of the Association. Two of these gifts were for 
Mr. Price, and the third was for Mrs. Price. 
No. 1 was a handsomely bound book containing 
more than 400 original letters from N. C. A. 
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The Nestor of the Candy Business, Surrounded by His 
Admiring Friends, 


members saying nice things about the work of 
Mr. Price. No 2 was a beautiful, thin model, 
21-jewel gold watch with platinum ‘‘trim- 
mins.’” No. 3 was a fine, silver water pitcher. 


Mr. Price was so deeply moved by these tok- 
ens of affection that he could scarcely make a 
responding speech, but his remarks were all 
the more delightful for that, and when he had 
closed he was given an ovation that lasted for 
several minutes. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 25 


RESIDENT COLE BROOK ealled the 

Wednesday afternoon session to order at 
2:30 o’clock, and the first order of business was 
the reading of the secretary’s annual report. 
As usual, Mr. Hughes’ address was a master- 
piece. It was intensely interesting, being a re- 
view of the constructive program which has 
been so ably and efficiently handled under his 
personal direction. 


To give the reader some idea ef the amount 
of work that Mr. Hughes attends to during the 
course of a year, there were about 15,000 let- 
ters mailed out from our secretary’s office; Mr. 
Hughes signed over 1,400 letters on the single 
subject of Tax Revision alone. 


Mr. Hughes followed with a report on mem 
bership, showing the National Confectioners’ 
Association to be in good physical shape, de- 
spite the loss of 82 memberships during the 
past vear. The report indicated that 36 new 
active members and 43 associate members had 
been taken into the Association during the last 
vear. The membership roll to date (June 27): 


Honorary members ......... 8 
Active members ............ 681 
Associate members ......... 307 

Total membership ......... 996 


The next speaker on the program was Hubert 
B. Fuller, special tax counsel for the N. C. A., 
who took for his subject, ‘Our Fight for the 
Repeal of the Excise Tax on Candy.’’ Mr. 
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R. R. Bean, 
Putnam Factory 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Vice-President, National Confectioners’ Association. 


Fuller is a brilliant young attorney and his 
talk was very illuminating and encouraging to 
the large body of confectioners who were pres- 
ent. Mr. Fuller has written a special article 
on the Excise Tax situation exclusively for 
Tue Canpy Manvracturer, bringing his report 
up to date of June 24th, our final closing date 
for this issue, It appears on page 14. 


Secretary-Treasurer Hughes followed Mr. 
Fuller with another interesting talk, entitled 
‘*What We Have Learned from the Industrial 
Questionnaire.’’ The questionnaires had been 
sent out among the members of the Association 
during the last year, and many strange answers 
to the various questions were received by Mr. 
Hughes. One of the facts brought out by the 
figures on the average questionnaire returned 
is that the average manufacturer does not seem 
to know his costs, and Mr. Hughes advised the 
entire membership to pay closer attention to 
the matter of cost systems. 


Theatre Party for the Ladies 


While the men folks were attending the busi- 
ness session of Wednesday afternoon, the 
ladies were conducted to the Apollo Theater, on 
the Boardwalk, where they enjoved a new play 
entitled ‘‘Two Blocks Away.’’ Every lady of 
the large party was presented with a box of 
fine candy. 
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THURSDAY MORNING, MAY 26 


HE third session of the convention was 

held on Thursday morning, beginning at 
10:30 o’clock, and the opening address was de- 
livered by V. L. Price on ‘* Economie Problems 
of Our Industry.’’ Mr. Price illustrated his 
talk by means of a number of special charts 
which he had made for the occasion, and it was 
one of the most constructive addresses which 
had ever been given before a_ confectioners’ 
gathering. We are fortunate in being able to 
reproduce Mr. Price’s lecture in another sec- 
tion of this issue. 


Thomas EF. Lannen, general counsel of the 
N. C. A., was scheduled to give an address at 
this session, but unfortunately Mr. Lannen took 
ill and was unable to be present at this meet- 
ing. 

The next speaker was W. C. Lindsay, traffic 
secretary of the N. C. A., who efficiently cov- 
ered the following subject: ‘‘How the Traffie 
Department Saves Money for Our Members.”’ 
Mr. Lindsay is conceded to be one of the best 
traffic experts in the country, and his talk was 
highly informative on traffic matters. He ex- 
pressed the opinion that freight rates through- 
out the United States would be reduced to more 
reasonable figures within the next few months. 


The Official Convention Photograph 


Immediately after the closing of the Thurs- 
day morning business session, the convention- 
ites lined up in front of the Hotel Traymore 
and had a large photograph of the party taken. 
It was one of the largest group photographs 
that had ever been taken in Atlantie City, and 
copies were bought by practically all members 
of the Association. (See reproduction of this 
photograph on pages 38 and 39.) 


Telegraphic Greetings 
While the various business sessions were in 
progress, numerous telegraphic greetings were 
received from confectioners’ clubs and other 
organizations and from prominent candy men 
in distant parts of the country who were not 
able to attend the convention. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 26 


HE fourth session of the convention was 

held on Thursday afternoon, and was at- 
tended only by honorary and active members 
of the Association. Retiring President Cole- 
brook called the meeting to order, and the re- 
port of the Resolutions Committee was read by 
H. H. Harris, the chairman of that committee. 
Then followed a general discussion on the reso- 
lutions which had been submitted by the com- 
mittee, and so spirited were several of the ar- 
guments that the meeting was in session much 
later than the adjournment time. A number 
of important resolutions were adopted. 


The report of the Nominating Committee was 
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submitted by Paul F. Beich, chairman, and the 
report was enthusiastically received by all 
present. 


The Election of Officers 


The election of officers and members of the 
Kxecutive Committee of the National Confeec- 
tioners’ Association for 1921-1922 resulted as 
follows: 

President—H. H. Harris, Lynchburg, Va. 

First Vice-President — Walter P. Sharp, 
Philadelphia. 

Second Vice-President—R. R. Bean, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Walter C. Hughes, 
Chicago (re-elected). 

Kxecutive Committee—Theodore R. Blakes- 
lee, New Haven, Conn.; Herman L. Heide, New 
York City; John P. King, Fort Worth, Texas; 
Kk. B. Hutchins, Fond du Lae, Wis.; William P. 
Reed, Chicago; Leon Sweet, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Horace S. Ridley, Boston, Mass.; O. B. 
Klmer, New Orleans, La.; E. K. Rice, Sioux 
City, lowa; W. E. Brock, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
J. A. Cox, Indianapolis, Ind.; Fred Wunderle, 
Philadelphia. 


The Annual Banquet 


HE annual banquet of the National Confec- 

tioners’ Association was held in the main 
dining room of the Hotel Traymore on Thurs- 
day evening, May 26, and it was a magnificent 
social success, with nearly 700 ladies and gen- 
tlemen present. The dinner was exceptionally 
good and was made still more enjoyable by 
music from a big ‘*jazz’’ orchestra, and also by 
the ‘‘community singing”’ of the entire crowd. 


The convention was great—but oh! that 
desk the morning after. 


Our Vice-President in Action. 
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The souvenir menu was a handsome piece of 
printed matter, and in addition to the bill-of- 
fare it contained the words of some nineteen 
popular songs, nearly all of which were sung 
with vim by the jolly banqueters. Several of 
the most popular songs were clever parodies on 
Retiring President Colebrook, Secretary- 
Treasurer Hughes, V. L. Price, and on the price 
of candy. These parodies made a tremendous 
hit, and all of them were repeated several 
times. 


The banquet tables were beautifully deco. 
rated with fresh-cut flowers, and every guest 
was presented with a fancy paper cap. Hun- 
dreds of small, rubber balloons of many differ- 
ent colors were floated above the great dining 
room while the dinner was being served, and 
the guests had lots of fun in keeping the bal- 
loons on the jump. It was a delightful picture, 
indeed, with the attractive costumes of the fair 
sex, the festival caps and the balloons gliding 
through the air on every side. It was a Mardi 
Gras scene worthy of the brush of an artist, 
and every person present seemed to enjoy the 
holiday atmosphere to the full extent. 


Many acceptable souvenirs were distributed 
at the banquet, including the following: Klein’s 
sweet milk chocolate bars; the Tin Decorating 
Co. of Baltimore, Md., gave a_ beautiful tin 
workbox to every lady; balloons were given to 
all by the Perfect Rubber Co. of Mansfield, O.; 
the men received good cigars from the Leh- 
maier-Schientz Co. of New York and _ silver- 
plated eversharp pencils from Louis Runkel of 
Runkel Brothers, New York City. 

At the close of the banquet a big vaudeville 
show was staged under the direction of the En- 
tertainment Committee: Walter P. Sharp 








Walter P. Sharp, Stephen F. 
Whitman <> Son, Philadelphia, 
‘ l “ice-President., The \ ational ( on- 
fectioners’ Association, National 
Councillor to the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 











F 4 :. ( ‘Ox, 
Dilling & Coa., 
Indianapolis 


Member Executive Committee, N. C. A. 


(chairman), J. Frank Shellenberger, William 
B. Rosskam, George M. Mills and Julia C. 
Montague. The various features of the enter- 
tainment were announced in a humorous man- 
ner by Mr. Shellenberger, who actually had all 
of the professional actors on the bill beat to a 
standstill, both as to personality and ability as 
a cabaret artist. 

After the vaudeville show the party began 
dancing, which was continued until the wee 
hours of the morning. 


Other Souvenirs 


In addition to the souvenirs mentioned in 
connection with the banquet, there were other 
gifts distributed during the meetings of the 
convention, as follows: 


The Klein Company gave large size boxes of 
its famous sweet milk chocolate bars to each 
member and guest of the Association; the 
Hooton Chocolate Co. of Newark, N. J., gave 
a boxful of chocolate golf balls to every mem- 
ber; chiclets in three different flavors were lib- 
erally given to all by R. B. Chase of the Amer- 
ican Chicle Co.; the Confectioners’ Mercantile 
Agency of New York City gave all of the men 
blue pencils and memorandum books; the 
Continental Paper & Bag Mills presented all 
the conventionites with memorandum books 
and packages of glassine sandwich bags; the 
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G. A. Bisler Co. of Philadelphia gave each man 
a neat pencil and pen box of an original de- 
sign; Robert F. Mackenzie Co. of Cleveland, 
Q., gave every male member of the Association 
a silk, Scotch-plaid necktie and a fine cigar; the 
Werbro Ribbon Mfg. Co. of New York City 
distributed neat folding rulers; Brown Paper 
Box Co. of St. Louis, Mo., gave everybody a 
useful desk weight in the form of a Liberty 
Bell; Upressit Products Co. of New York City 
distributed sanitary telephone caps; H. O. 
Wilbur & Sons presented every lady with a 
box of fine candy. 


FRIDAY MORNING, MAY 27 


HE fifth business meeting of the conven- 

tion—the closing session—was held in the 
Rose Room of the Hotel Traymore on Friday 
morning, presided over by A. S. Colebrook, the 
retiring president. Only honorary and active 
members of the Association attended this meet- 
ing. There was a general discussion on the 
resolutions which had been submitted, and a 
number of subjects of special interest to the 
organization were also discussed. At the close 
of this session the convention was officially ad- 
journed. 


Summary of Resolutions Adopted 


Resolution extending cordial and friendly 
greetings to the Manufacturing Confectioners 
Alliance, London, England. 


Resolution extending vote of thanks to vari- 
ous national trade associations in connection 
with legisiative and other matters in which 
such associations are mutually interested. 


Resolution enabling active and associate 
members who desire to do so to apply for one 
or more memberships in the Association, with 
the understanding that each member will have 
the right to cast only one vote on matters sub- 
mitted for consideration at the annual conven- 
tions. The purpose of adopting this resolution 
is to give members who desire to do so an op- 
portunity to contribute to such an extent as 
they may desire by taking out additional mem- 
berships and thus increasing the income of the 
Association. 


Resolution directed to the Board of Health 
of the State of Indiana in reference to the use 
of benzoate of soda, setting forth the fact that 
it is absolutely essential to use a limited quan- 
tity of benzoate of soda in such confections as 
have liquid fruit centers in sugar ¢ream in or- 
der to keep them from fermenting, and sug- 
gesting to the Board of Health that the ruling 
issued by the Board, which does not permit the 
use of benzoate of soda for such purposes, is 
detrimental to the interests of the confection- 
ery industry, and that a copy of this resolution 
be transmitted to the board by the secretary of 
the Association. 


Resolution for the relief of disabled soldiers, 
supporting the bills that have been introduced 
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in Congress, and urging their enactment, in- 
cluding the following subjects: 


1. Legislation consolidating the three ex- 
service bureaus. 

2. Appropriations for a permanent hospital 
building program. 

3. Legislation decentralizing the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance. 

4. Legislation to further extend the benefits 
of vocational training and providing vocational 
training with pay for all disabled men with 
disabilities of 10 per cent or more traceable to 
the service. 

5. Legislation providing privilege of retire- 
ment with pay for disabled emergency officers 
of the World War. 

Resolution endorsing the Stephens-Kelly 
bill, H. R. 11, commonly ealled the Fair Price 


bill. 


Resolution relative to the excise tax, to the 
effect that the Association calls upon Congress 
to make just and equitable division of the nee- 
essary tax burdens, in order that no one indus- 
try or group of industries shall bear an undue 
share of the tax burden that belongs to all in- 
dustries. 


Presentation Address 
by Walter H. Belcher 
(in the occasion of presenting a few tokens of appre- 
ciation to Mr. Price 
Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen of the 
Convention. 


FEW minutes of the time of the conven- 

tion at this opening session are allowed 

me to speak for and in behalf of the 
Association. 


Following the last convention at St. Paul, a 
pleasant duty was delegated to five of us- 
Messrs. Cleeland, Seward, F. A. Hoops, Blunt 
and myself—and I am privileged now to ap- 
pear for this committee. 


You will remember that when the Nominat- 
ing Committee made its report at St. Paul 
there were various major changes in personnel 
—not only the usual changes of president and 
vice-presidents, but many changes in the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, and none more striking 
than that the name which had headed the list 
for all these many years did not appear. There 
were good reasons why this should have been 
so, and these were briefly that Mr. Price had 
given so much in time and so much in effort to 
the Association that duty to himself and to his 
own affairs made it necessary that he relin- 
quish the pleasing tasks and the work of the 
Association—and I say ‘‘pleasing’’ because 
any man could never have done the immense 
volume of work that he accomplished if he did 
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Fred Wunderle, Ph. Wunderle, Philadelphia, 
Member Executive Committee, N.C. A. 


not have a real liking and a real enjoyment in 
that work. 

At the risk of repeating what was said in- 
formally at St. Paul, let me recall some of the 
statements made there. Mr. Price’s service 
dates from 1899, first as a lowly member of the 
Executive Committee. Some of vou were not 
in business in 1899—there were 70 persons, in- 
cluding active and associate members, at the 
convention of that year. Later for two years 
his name does not appear, but again in 1905 
he reached the dignity of the vice-president. 
In 1906 the food laws and Mr. Price as chair 
man of the Executive Committee arrived at 
about the same time and ran neck and neck for 
fourteen vears, until 1920, when Mr. Price had 
outdistanced the law, won the race, and consid- 
ered himself entitled to rest, recreation and a 
rehabilitation of his golf game, which had 
fallen so low that about 68 or 70 was the most 
he could gather on any course. Now this cer- 
tainly is an enviable record of service, and for- 
tunate is any association in the possession of 
such a member. 


The accomplishments of these years have 
been manifold, varied and of extreme impor- 
tance to the membership at large and to in- 
dividual members when their troubles were 
carried to Mr. Price, which, I take it, was not 
an uncommon situation. No more careful study 

(Continued on page 29) 
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President’s Address 


By the Retiring President of the N. A. C. 
A. S. Colebrook 


President, Rochester Candy IWorks 








Kk have come to the passing of an- 
other milestone in the history of our 
Association, and it seems to me it is 
quite fitting for us to dwell, for a mo- 
ment at least, upon the record of the years that 
have passed since this Association had _ its 

birth. 














We have been guided through these years by 
men of fortitude, wisdom, courage, integrity 
and a high sense of justice. 


We have only to consult the records of our 
annual proceedings to inform us that in the 
incipient vears of our organization, had we not 
been given men endowed with qualities such as 
I have referred to, we would not have been 
able to weather the storms of the past few 
years. 


Thanks to our noble and courageous ances- 
try, for it is they who have left us a priceless 
legacy of principle to work with, and had they 
given up in the days when it was a constant 
struggle to hold this little band together, we 
would not today have a part in this splendid 


organization of men, representative of the cap- 
ital and business of our industry. 

These men held a convention in 1887 in Sara- 
toga, at which there were only nine present, and 
yet they were firm in the conviction that the 
National Confectioners’ Association should not 
die, and it is still alive and functioning and 
accomplishing much for the general good of 
everyone engaged in this, an honorable busi- 
ness. 

Most of them have passed on and their works 
do follow them. A few of the veterans are left. 
It is not necessary for me to mention any 
names—some are still listed among our mem- 
bers. You know who they are, all honor to 
them. 


We owe them a debt of gratitude for what 
they have accomplished, and their memory 
should spur us on to do our best at all times 
toward reaching the highest goal that is pos- 
sible to achieve in our efforts to keep our As- 
sociation work clean, safe and above board, 
and free from any contamination that might 
smirech its good name. This can be done if 
actuated always in our endeavor that right is 
might and not might is right. 


New Members 
W Kk, want the new members who have joined 


our Association during the past year to 
know that they are welcome among us. We 
appreciate your support in joining hands and 
hearts with us. We need you and you need the 
help that this Association can give you. 

Knter into the spirit of its activities with a 
whole-hearted zeal and resolve to render any 
assistance in your power to make it construe- 
tive and valuable to our industry. 

We have had so many problems facing us 
since our last annual convention, all of which 
are familiar subjects, that in thinking over 
what I should say to you in this address, I have 
been hard pressed to know what | could offer 
as something new and constructive, so that 
anything I might mention would not be a re- 
hearsal of what you have already experienced. 


Form of Contract 
T seemed to me in the beginning of my ad- 
ministration as though we were near the 
mouth of a voleano, hoping its eruption of 
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deadly gases and hot lava of anxiety would 
refuse to erupt. Not so, however. 

To begin with, it looked like sugar shortage. 
Most of us ran amuck to get it, and we did get 
it—in the neck, to use a slang phrase. 

And when we got it—how busy we were 
making up goods for fall delivery, and the poor 
old delivery wagon broke down and we were 
left on the beach, high and dry. 

The buyers suddenly became bears, contracts 
were repudiated, goods purchased by buyers 
covering orders shipped in good faith by manu- 
facturers were returned without notice, and in 
many cases we stood for it. 

And that leads me to say that I do hope that 
our Association will adopt before long a form 
of contract that will in a general way, at least, 
become satisfactory to our members, so as to 
prevent the recurrence of this unjust practice 
of buyers, and insure the proper protection to 
which the manufacturer is justly entitled. 


This is something that is sorely needed, and 
we most of us have been too lax in respect to 
the obligations placed upon the buyer. 


Some such form of contract, to my mind, 
would not only prove a decided advantage to 
the manufacturer, but also the buyer, as the 
buyer would exercise more care in determin- 
ing his requirements, and not place orders and 
then indiscriminately repudiate them. Some 
form of contract that would prove equitable 
and fair, both to buyer and seller, would make 
it fair for all. 


Cost Accounting 

AM frank to say that I believe the impor- 

tance of some method that is accurate is one 
of the greatest assets that any business can 
acquire, and I am now speaking from experi- 
ence. 

When we consider that our costs are really 
the foundation of our business, we should not 
hesitate to see that this part of our organiza- 
tion has first consideration. Cost accounting 
is truly the foundation upon which the rest of 
the building must be fitly joined together. 

The cost of installation is, in many cases, 
considered prohibitive, but let me say to vou 
that its investment is the best and most con- 
structive vou can make. 

As a doctor advises his patient, so I advise 
anyone who has neglected this subject to think 
of it seriously. You are fooling yourselves if 
you do not. Why? 

Because you make yourself a_ better com- 
petitor—you know whereof you speak. You 
know, when you are selling your goods in com- 
petition with the other fellow, and his price is 
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appreciably lower than yours (taking quality 
into consideration), one of two things is cer- 
tain—he is not taking the profit to which he is 
justly entitled, or else sooner or later he is ‘‘on 
the rocks,’’ a shipwreck, or he may discover 
before it is too late that he must change his 
methods and advance his price to a profitable 
basis. 


We are now, and have for several months 
past been, experiencing this sort of condition. 
Liquidation seems to be still with us, and it 
looks to me as though many of us are working 
too close to the ‘‘danger line’’ to insure a fair 
return of profit. 


Let caution in these days of reconstruction 
hecome our watchword, and know that forcing 
our plants to a capacity of overproduction with- 
out profit will not accomplish beneficial and 
profitable results. Let us be conservative in 
our production until a normal condition has 
become apparent. 

A condition seems to generally prevail dur- 
ing a time when business is not quite up to the 
standard that in order to get business we must 
take less profit, whereas just the opposite view 
should be taken. Cost of production advances 
and overhead becomes so topheavy that it loses 
its equilibrium and raises havoe with our prof- 
its figured on a basis of normal conditions. 
Most of us know this, but very few, I fear, fol- 
low the rule. It might be taken more seriously 
if we analyzed our costs carefully. 

Perhaps many will recall that at our last an- 
nual convention in St. Paul the Committee on 
Resolutions offered the following resolution : 


Whereas, The Midland Club has, after 
careful investigation, adopted a uniform 
cost finding and cost accounting system, 
which system has also been adopted by the 
Western Confectioners’ Association and is 
now being installed by a number of the mem- 
bers of these associations; and 


Whereas, A uniform system is desirable 
and advantageous; be it 


Resolved by this Association, That we ap- 
prove of the Midland Club Official Cost Find- 
ing and Cost Accounting System and reeom- 
mend its adoption by members of the Na- 
tional Confectioners’ Association who are 
not affiliated with either the Midland Club or 
the Western Confectioners’ Association. 


The committee recommended the adoption of 
this resolution. Mr. Price made a motion that 
the resolution should be amended to the effeet 
that the matter be referred to the Executive 
Committee with power to act, and that the See- 
retary should send copies of the system to 
members of the committee, with request that 
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T. R. Blakeslee 
The Bradley-Smith Co., 
New Haven, Conn., 
Member of Executive 

Committee, National Confectioners’ Association. 


they carefully look it over and advise him what 
action should be taken in reference to the mat- 
ter. 


The motion was duly seconded, and after a 
full discussion was put to a vote and carried. 


In conformance with the resolution, Mr. 
Hughes wrote all the officers and members of 
the Exécutive Committee on June 28th, 1920, 
sending them a copy of the Midland Club Cost 
Accounting System, and asked each one to look 
it over carefully and advise him whether we 
should recommend it to our members for adop- 
tion. 


On September 28th Mr. Hughes sent a letter 
to all our officers and members of the Execu- 
tive Committee, in which he advised that in re- 
sponse to his letter of June 18th that eighteen 
(18) were in favor of recommending the sys- 
tem for adoption and only one was opposed. 

Our secretary sent a circular dated October 
8th, 1920, to our members, advising them of the 
action taken by the Executive Committee and 
recommending the system for adoption by 
members who did not have a satisfactory cost 
accounting system. 

Mr. Hughes sent a letter to our members 
dated April 13th, 1921, calling attention to the 
fact that our members have apparently been 
reluctant to avail themselves of the advantage 


that such a system would bring to the individ- 
ual manufacturer, the ‘Association and your 
secretary. 

To our members who have not yet taken any 
action in respect to this matter, let me entreat 
you to attend to it as soon as you possibly can. 


Taxes 
HAT can I say to you about taxes? If I 
could only offer you some tangible, au- 
thoritative information it would be gratifying, 
but we are just now in the midst of the fight. 
To say the least, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee have some job on their hands. 


We all know that taxes in some form are with 
us for years to come, and I think that we, as an 
industry, feel that we want to bear our just 
burden of taxation, and we do not propose, if 
we can help ourselves, to have inequitable and 
discriminatory methods of taxation placed up- 
on us, and I trust we will fight to the last to 
see that we get our rights. 


We have competent men engaged to look 
after our cause, and they are doing everything 
in their power to accomplish satisfactory re- 
sults. When you are called upon by them to 
assist, do everything you can to help, because 
if we do not, we are hindering and hampering 
them in their work. 

When information is asked for—statistical 
or otherwise—you may rest assured our gen- 
eral counsel or secretary does not ask for it 
unless they feel that it is for your ultimate 
good, and I heartily entreat you to co-operate 
in every way to willingly supply them with such 
information as they may require to further the 
ends they are seeking to accomplish, which are 
always for the good of our industry. 


Forecast 

HIS year is going to reveal to us in a 

a marked degree, as it seems to me, a 
realization, not in our own industry alone, but 
in many others, that we shall need all the cour- 
age, good judgment and wisdom we can com- 
mand in order that we may ‘‘weather the 
storm.”’ 


Let quality dominate our product and I be- 
lieve if this practice is followed our efforts will 
not be in vain and we shall be numbered among 
the survival of the fittest. 


May we all become imbued with a deep sense 
of integrity, honesty and charity for our com- 
petitor, customer and employees. This to my 
mind is going to solve many of our problems— 
a spirit of co-ordination and co-operation can- 
not fail ultimately of producing good. 


Let me quote you a few lines by George 
Matthew Adams, and what he has to say about 
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the destruction of a once prosperous town— 
through lack of co-operation. 


‘*A friend showed me over a dead town the 
other day. It was an extremely interesting 


sight. 


‘*There was the station through which train 
after train passed daily. There was the silent 
hotel where scores were wont to meet in happy 
concord and then to bury themselves in sleep 
after the day of tears, work, love, laughter and 
service. 

‘*House after house stood alone and de- 
serted. 


‘**T was told that the school building was once 
filled with little children and that the streets 
were spotted with moving folks in ears and ear- 
riages. And nice gardens gave their fragrance 
in flowers and useful vegetation there. 

‘*T walked out upon the porch of one of the 
houses in which there was once life and activ- 
ity. To all appearences a thriving village was 
still in its youth. But not a soul was to be 
seen. The streets were as idle as the trees 
which looked down upon them, sad and lonely. 

‘*Tt was hard to understand how such a trans- 
formation could come about, for the spot where 
the town stood so stricken was a most beautiful 
one. 

** And so I inquired. I was told that one man 
was largely responsible. He laid out the town, 
promoted it, even beautified it—and then killed 
it by his dishonest methods and distasteful per- 
sonality. He put poison into the clear waters 
of an otherwise happy stream. And so people 
took up their things and moved away—leaving 
but the shell of happiness to tell the past.”’ 

There is a profound lesson to be drawn from 
the story of this dead town. 

There can be no growth excepting through 
co-operation, mutual interest and trust. We 
are ourselves dead when we shut out the life 
of the world—when we fail to work in harmony 
with the many up-building processes about us. 


Competition 
Pca definition might be applied to this 
word if we substituted the word fear and 
used it in connection with our present-day 
methods of selling candy. 

Fear that our competitor is going to get 
some of our business and because things are a 
bit shampy we dream dreams of a bottomless 
pit that we are going to fall into, unless we cut 
our prices to meet him. 

We get into the pit all right, and, strange 
to say, after we get there we find most of the 
fellows who adopted the same methods are 
down there with us. 
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E. B. Hutchins, 
The Bonita Co. 
Member Executive Committee, N. C. A. 


Lest we forget, I want you to listen to what 
Mr. Price said to you last May during the 
convention in St. Paul. 

I leave it to your own good judgment if you 
do not think what he said covers the present- 
day condition of competition. 


Quotation from Mr Price’s Address 


T has been hoped that the war has taught 

the confectioners a lasting lesson in respect 
to the bad trade practices which were in effect 
in the pre-war period, but somehow the confec- 
tioners do not seem to view things as they do 
in other highly competitive industries. 


They are more or less like a flock of sheep. 
If one competitor starts a bad practice, then 
the others all seem to follow without regard for 
their respective abilities to make better goods, 
give better service, and therefore demand bet- 
ter prices. 

Idle machinery generally starts heart dis- 
ease, and yet I do not believe that there is an 
industry that operates more continuously than 
our own, and yet a short period of idleness re- 
sults in a stampede to do something out of the 
ordinary in order to stimulate demand that 
does not exist. 


It is an old story of cutting prices to stimu- 
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Horace S. Ridley, 
The New England 
Confectionery Co., 
Boston, ™% 
Member Executive Committee, N.C. A. 

late production and sales. These cut prices are 
promptly met by competitors and soon all are 
on the same selling basis with a less profit and 
each getting their equal proportion of business. 

If the’ confectioners could realize that to 
build a big business and a lasting and perma- 
nent business it takes quality, service, sales- 
manship and advertising, and not destructive, 
foolish methods of competition. But when the 
confectioners will ever learn this lesson is a 
much mooted question. 

I want to say a few words in appreciation for 
all the splendid co-operation that has mani- 
fested itself in the work incumbent upon the 
office of the president during the year just 
closing, and upon assuming the responsibilities 
accruing to the office of president, I experi- 
enced some forebodings as to my ability to per- 
form the duties naturally expected of me, es- 
pecially so in view of the fact that we would 
not have the wise counsel and advice of Mr. 
Price to help guide us in deciding the prob- 
lems that must from time to time confront us. 

But, like a good father, he came to me and 
said, ‘‘ Anv time I ean be of service to you call 
on me.’” When I have had occasion to call on 


him for advice and help in any way it has been 
promptly and generously. given, and I would be 
ungrateful, to say the least, did I not make 
known to you all how much I have valued his 
help. 

Mr. Hughes has always been ready to take 
care of any matters and snegestions I have 
made to him, and he has greatly relieved me in 
promptly attending to the many duties his office 
has been called upon to perform. I have only 
the highest tribute to pay him and his asso- 
ciates for their splendid co-operation. 

Then there is Mr. Lannen, our general coun- 
sel—how much I regard the ability and wisdom 
of this modest gentleman, I can not tell you; 
always at your command with the best that is 
in him to give. Many of us could hardly be 
expected to do what he has dared to do, leav- 
ing home when he should have been in bed, sac- 
rificing home and family to give us of his wise 
counsel and advice, and I do not believe that 
we can find any places where he has ‘‘slipped 
a cog.’’ Surely we are fortunate in having him 
as our general counsel. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee, 
held in New York, February 22nd, it was unani- 
mously voted by the committee to secure the 
services of Mr. Hubert B. Fuller to assist our 
general counsel, M:. Lannen, in respect to try- 
ing to bring about the repeal of the 5 per cent 
excise tax on candy. We believe in taking this 
action the committee voted wisely. 

Mr. Fuller is keeping in close touch with the 
situation as matters develop in Washington. 
He is giving much time and thought in consid- 
ering the attitude of those who are endeavoring 
to shape the policies of the next tax bill. 

Mr. Fuller is a man who has the confidence 
of the present administration in Washington, 
and is one whose ability, integrity and honesty 
‘annot be disputed. We surely feel that no 
mistake has been made in securing the services 
of Mr. Fuller. 

Mr. Fuller’s standing among the legal pro- 
fession is without question. He was formerly 
private secretary for a prominent United 
States senator and has had a great many years’ 
experience in Washington in connection with 
our national legislation. 

The two vice-presidents, Mr. Littlefield and 
Mr. Hoops, have always been ready and will- 
ing to help in every way possible. 


The members of the Executive Committee 
have proved themselves a strong cabinet. We 
have not had many meetings, but there has al- 
wavs been manifest a marked spirit of harmony 
and co-operation in deciding matters that have 
come up for consideration, and I greatly appre- 
ciate their splendid spirit of helpfulness. 
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| also want to thank the members of our As- 
sociation for their help and advice and spirit 
of co-operation. The local, state and zone as- 
sociations have done a great work in aiding our 
National Association in every way possible, 
and we owe them a deep debt of gratitude for 
their splendid support. 

The chairmen of the state legislative commit- 
tees have faithfully attended to their duties in 
the various states and they are to be com- 
mended for their vigilance in looking after mat- 
ters coming before the legislatures of their re- 
spective states. 

The trade press have always been loyal in 
the interests of our Association work, and we 
extend to them our sincere thanks for their 
willingness to assist in every way possible. 


In closing, I want you to know that I sin- 
cerely appreciate the honor conferred upon me 
in electing me president of the National Con- 
fectioners’ Association. It truly is a great 
honor to be chosen president of such an Asso- 
ciation, representing, as it does, all that stands 
for the good and progress of our great indus- 
trv. 

Any shortcomings that have manifested 
themselves on my part vou have been chari- 
table enough to overlook, and I want to express 
to you my thanks for all your considerate in- 
dulgence. 


Presentation Address 


(Continued from page 23) 


nor painstaking judgment could have been ex- 
ercised in handling these Association matters 
had the subjects been of prime personal impor- 
tance to him and to his own business—the gen- 
erosity of time and of constructive effort has 
been apparent in all his work. 

This Association has been desirous of ree- 
ognizing in a more tangible way than by words 
and cheers its appreciation of such devoted 
service, and it has been the duty of your com- 
mittee to act in behalf of the Association, and 
it reports in this way: 

Mr. Price, sentiment plays a large part in 
our every-day dealings between man and mani, 
and if there be any doubt this book will effee- 
tually dispel it. These are expressions of real 
sincerity brimming over with a desire to show 
heartfelt appreciation. Five hundred = and 
twenty-six members of the Association are rep- 
resented here, some by letter and others by 
headings, all having shown a desire to be 
‘*eounted in.’’ This is one of the things that 
may be handed down to the children’s children 
as an evidence that ‘‘father was right.”’ | 
hope it may be possible for the members to 
look through this book and realize its signifi- 
cance. 
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E.K. Rice, 
The Johnson Biscuit 
Co., Sioux City, la 
Member Executive Committee, N.C. A. 


You are so constituted that time will prob- 
ably never hang very heavily on your hands, 
but in our desire that time may deal lightly 
with you, we want you to accept this thin, slim 
watch as a reminder of the legion of friends 
throughout the industry and the country, and 
that vou may become attached to it we have 
added a few links of gold and platinum, and a 
balance on the other end in the shape of a 
knife. A little engraved story on the inside 
reads: 

Presented to Vincent L. Price 
in grateful appreciation of long 
and unselfish devotion to the 
welfare of the National 
Confectioners’ Association. 
1921.’’ 

Had we asked for or even accepted all the 
contributions that might have been obtained, 
we should be in the position of presenting to 
vou the Woolworth Building or the Hotel 
Traymore. 

It did seem fitting, too, to remember more 
than one of the Price family, and I ask you to 
present to Mrs. Price with our best wishes and 
kindest regards this pitcher, which is by com- 
mon consent now called a water pitcher. 

All these gifts plus your golf prizes may load 
you down like a Christmas tree, but we know 
that vou will appreciate the spirit of the mem- 
bers and the great satisfaction of the commit- 
tee in being able to speak to you for the Asso- 
ciation. 
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National Advertising Campaign 


Excerpt from Secretary’s Report 






Walter C. Hughes 


Secretary-Treasurer, National Confectioners’ Association 








HIS is an opportune time to discuss 
the question of a National Advertis- 
ing Campaign. 











This subject has been discussed at 
previous annual conventions and a detailed re- 
port of our efforts to enlist the moral and finan- 
cial support of our members in such a campaign 
was submitted by your secretary at the 37th 
Annual Convention in St. Paul. 





The conditions in our industry. are now very 
different from what they have been during the 
past three or four years, and I am sure that 
the probable benefits of a national advertising 
campaign are now more apparent than they 
were when this subject previously received our 
consideration. 

The very apparent necessity of increasing 
the consumption of candy in order to avoid 
over-production and loss of profit, demon- 
strates the urgent need for a concerted effort 
in the industry to stimulate the consumption of 
eandy, and the most effective method of in- 


creasing the demand for candy, in my opinion, 
would be through a national advertising cam- 
paign. 

Such advertising to a very large extent 
should be educational in character. It should 
include attractive suggestions relative to vari- 
ous ways in which candy ean be used for des- 
serts; cooking recipes for the use of candy; the 
use of candy for special ocasions such as 
birthday celebrations and weddings and numer- 
ous other ways that would stimulate the inter- 
est of the public and increase candy consump- 
tion. 

Candy takes on too much the character of a 
holiday commodity. There is a very notable de- 
mand at certain seasons of the year, notably 
the Christmas and Easter seasons and a very 
decided falling off in the demand during the 
remaining portion of the year, especially dur- 
ing the summer months. This is due very 
largely to the tendency of the public to turn to 
cooling drinks and ice cream during the warm 
summer months, but there is no good reason 
why candy should not be eaten just as freely 
during the hot summer weather as during the 
cooler fall and winter months. It is largely a 
matter of habit and the public can be educated 
to acquire the habit of eating candy every day 
in the year. 

Such advertising campaigns are being con- 
ducted by many national trade organizations 
with notable success resulting in a greatly in- 
creased demand for the products of their mem- 
bers and greatly increased profits. 


I have received enthusiastic letters from see- 
retaries of many of these national organiza- 
tions giving detailed information which I very 
much appreciate. 

I am taking the liberty of quoting from a 
letter received from one of these organizations: 


‘Our first advertising was placed in 1915 
with a $30,000 expenditure. It has been in- 
creased until during the 1920 campaign we are 
spending $300,000 and we are today more con- 
vineed than ever that the money spent in ad- 
vertising is the best investment we have ever 
made.”’ 

The amounts appropriated for national ad- 
vertising by these organizations vary from a 
few thousand to several hundred thousand dol- 
lars annually. 

In each instance their advertising appropri- 
ations have been increased from year to year, 
which is ample proof of the benefits that their 
members have received from their campaigns. 
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a 
.These organizations represent on an average 
about 80 per cent of the total output of their 
industries, which is about the percentage that 
we represent of the total output of the confec- 
tionery industry. 


In every instance there has been a notable 
increase in the consumption of the products 
advertised and one association estimates that 
the increase was approximately 300 per cent. 


The products which have been advertised 
nationally include the following: 


Greeting Cards, Toys, Gas, Electricity, Tea, 
Coffee, Cement, Cooperage, Paint, Hardwood, 
Fertilizer, Rubber, Lumber, Stoneware, Flow- 
ers, Redwood, Pine, Cypress, Oranges, Prunes, 
Olives, Raisins, Lima Beans, Lemons, Almonds, 
Peaches, Pears, Cranberries, Walnuts, Dairy- 
Products. 


You will notice that the food products are 
conspicuous by their numbers and are of a 
character similar to ours, sometimes being re- 
ferred to as luxuries. 


The sales problems confronting many of 
these industries before they began their ad- 
ertising campaigns were almost identically the 
same problems as those which are confronting 
our industry at the present time. 


The method of raising the funds in each case 
is based on the output of the individual pro- 
ducer at a fixed price per unit of output, case, 
bag, barrel or whatever the sales unit may be. 


The total annuai sales of a majority of these 
industries are much less than the total sales of 
our industry. The confectionery industry, with 
total annual sales at the manufacturers’ prices 
amounting to at least seven hundred and fifty 
million dollars, has appropriated not one cent 
for national advertising. 


There are about thirty candy manufacturers 
that advertise their products in a national way, 
using such mediums as the leading magazines, 
newspapers, billboards, street cars and electric 
signs. The amount appropriated by these 
manufacturers for the twelve (12) month period 
ending October 1, 1920, was approximately one 
million dollars. 


IT am convineed that our industry would re- 
ceive great benefit through a national adver- 
tising campaign and I have therefore submitted 
these facts for the consideration of the Execu- 
tive Committee and have recommended that we 
undertake a national advertising campaign and 
that the committee shall be in charge of all the 
details pertaining to such a campaign. Candy 
Week would be a fitting climax for the cam- 
paign. 


It would also be advisable to adopt a short 
original trade slogan that would be worthy of 
the industry. A reward or prize of $500.00 or 
$1,000.00 could be offered for such a slogan, 
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which no doubt would produce something worth 
while. 

I have recommended that the method of rais- 
ing the necessary funds shall be on the basis 
of one-tenth of one cent per pound on the total 
number of pounds of goods manufactured by 
each individual member during the year 1920 
and that each member be requested to make a 
contribution to the advertising fund on that 
basis and that manufacturers who are not mem- 
bers of the Association be given an opportun- 
ity to contribute on the same basis and that 
jobbers and retailers, through their various or- 
ganizations, be given an opportunity to make 
voluntary contributions. 


On this basis, the amount that we might rea- 
sonably expect to raise would be approximately 
$200,000. 


If we are ever going to get anywhere on this 
proposition and take our place with other big 
progressive industries, we must get away from 
the narrow viewpoint of unwillingness to ad- 
vertise except for direct benefit. We must be 
unselfish and have in mind the good of the in- 
dustry at large and the benefit that would 
accrue to the entire industry as well as the in- 
dividual. In helping the entire industry we will 
help ourselves individually. 


Individual advertisements should be con- 
tinued, but that kind of advertising is not of 
any special benefit to the industry at large. 


Several of our members are enthusiastically 
in favor of such a ‘campaign and have pledged 
their moral and financial support. As an illus- 
tration of how some of our members feel about 
it, | am pleased to tell you that Mr. Coulter D. 
Huyler has offered to contribute $10,000 with 
the understanding that a fund of $200,000 will 
be raised for a national advertising campaign. 
The members of the Western Confectioners’ 
Association have agreed to contribute $50,000. 





Mr. Hughes will write an article for our Septem- 
ber issue, the Fall Buyers’ Guide Number of The 
Candy Manufacturer, on legislation and rulings affect- 
ing the various raw materials and information of spe- 
cial value to the purchasing department. 


Subscribe now and don’t miss the next issue. You 
will want it on file in your data department. Only 
$3.00 per year; 5 years for $10.00. See page 74 for 
further particulars about the September issue. 


WANTED—The co-operation of the buy- 
ers of candy factory equipment and supplies in 
making our September issue more properly a 
“Purchasing Agents’ Number.” We want let- 
ters and articles from buyers for our “Pur- 
chasing Agents’ Roundtable.” 
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Excerpts from the 


Traflic Secretary’s Address 


W. C. Lindsay 


Traffic Secretary, National Confectioners Association 
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traffic to you within the last several 
years, and I, therefore, feel it would 
jee) be to your interest to know about 
some of the problems and the difficulties under 
which your Traffie Department works. I will 
also give you a few of the many examples of 
what that department saves the members of 
this Association in real money, and after you 
have heard what I have to say, I trust that 
each and every one of you will go back home 
and make up your mind that the Traffic De- 
partment is of vital importance to you in the 
delivering of your goods to your customers. 
It is strange to relate that the average shipper 
does not realize this, and the sooner the mem- 
bers of this Association do, the better off they 
will be, not only in dollars and cents, but it will 
mean to you a satisfied customer. Your sales- 
men may do the selling, but the railroads de- 
liver the goods, and unless you have someone 
that has some knowledge of traffic and who is 
in position to work hand in hand with the ear- 
riers, you will always find difficulties will con- 
front_vou, and, in a good many cases, result 
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have not had the privilege of talking 


in having a dissatisfied customer instead of a 
satisfied one. Gentlemen, think it over. 


Discrimination Against Our Industry 


From correspondence that I have had with 
various members, there seems to be an impres- 
sion that our industry has been discriminated 
against, in so far as freight rates and classifi- 
cation is concerned. This is a mistake. There 
has been no discrimination. In fact, the pres- 
ent rate situation, as far as mileage basis is 
concerned between the different territories, is 
more equal today than it has ever been, and 
this is along the lines of the policy of your 
Association—that is, to do those things that 
benefit our industry as a whole, not favoring 
any particular individual or locality, and no 
diserimination will be allowed to exist if we can 
help it. 


High Freight Rates and Depression in 
Business 


1 am not going to take any of your time in 
discussing what effect the present high freight 
rates have on business, except to say that, gen- 
erally speaking, the freight rates are too high, 
but we have a man at Washington by the name 
of Harding, and who, I feel confident, with the 
knowledge he has of the present conditions, 
will be in a position before very long to bring 
about a reduction in freight rates. Plans along 
these lines are now being formulated by him 
with the advice and counsel of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


National Industrial Traffic League 


Some time ago vour Association became a 
member of the National Industrial Traffic 
League, a powerful organization, which is com- 
posed of 85 per cent of the shipping interests 
of the United States. This league has done 
excellent work and has the confidence of the 
railroads and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and their influence is going to have a 
good deal to do with the clearing up of the 
present complexed rate and transportation sit- 
uation. 


Checking Expense Bills 


There is no question in my mind but what 
the members of this Association have lost, and 
are still losing, large sums of money on account 
of not checking their expense bills as to correct 
rates, weights and extensions, and I estimate 
that vou are losing between $100,000 and $150,- 
000 annually on account of your not giving 
vour Traffic Department the attention it de- 
serves. Mr. Hughes, our secretary, recently 
told me that a secretary of another association 
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informed him that his organization, in the 
checking and auditing of expense bills, had 
saved its members approximately $100,000 per 
year. I have also an instance in mind where 
a member of this Association never employed a 
traffic manager. He finally concluded to do so. 
The first year that traffic manager collected for 
this firm in overcharges and other discrep- 
ancies over $20,000, and has done good work 
ever since. This should indicate that a traffic 
department properly handled is a money- 
maker. 


Advance in Freight Rates 


We have no advances in freight rates or pas- 
senger fares other than those authorized by the 
President of the United States, as a war meas- 
ure, of 25 per cent, and those authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, August 26, 
of 40 per cent, in the Official Classification ter- 
ritory, 25 per cent in the Southern Classifica- 
tion territory, 35 per cent in the Western Class- 
ification territory, and 25 per cent in the Moun- 
tain Pacific territory, and there was nothing 
we could do to prevent these particular ad- 
vances. There have also been advances and 
likewise numerous reductions on transporta- 
tion within the various states, brought about 
by the Transportation Act, which gave the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission absolute au- 
thority over state rates, which necessarily 
means re-adjustment of state rates in order to 
conform with the interstate rates. 


Reduction in Freight Rates 


August 15, 1920, the rate on cocoa, in metal 
cans in crates, was reduced from first to second 
class in the Western Classification territory. 


In fibre or metal cans or cartons, barrels or 
boxes, reduced from second to third class in 
the Western and Southern Classification ter- 
ritories. 

In bulk in barrels, reduced from second to 
third class in the Western and Southern Classi- 
fication territories. 


Carload was reduced from third to fourth 
class in the Western, Southern and Official 
Classification territories, reductions in ques- 
tion being equivalent to about 35 per cent. 


This petition was filed by the Hershey Choc- 
olate Company of Hershey, Pa. 


August 15, 1920, prepared or desiccated co- 
coanut, carload, was reduced from second to 
fourth class in the Southern Classification ter- 
ritory, a saving of 30 per cent. 


August 15, 1920, confectioners’ paste in glass 
or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes, re- 
duced from first to third class in the Official 
Classification territory, second to third in the 
Southern Classification territory, and second to 
third in the: Western Classification territory. 
In metal cans in barrels, boxes or pails, car- 
load, reduced from third to fifth class in the 
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Southern Classification territory, an average 
saving of 40 per cent. 

May 1, 1921, the classification on chewing 
gum in boxes or cases, reduced from first to 
second class in the Western Classification ter- 
ritory, a saving of 25 per cent. Also a number 
of reductions covering points in Missouri, 
brought about by advance in rates to Memphis, 
Tenn., and other Mississippi Valley points. 
The reductions in these rates to these inter- 
mediate points offset the advances to Memphis 
and other Mississippi Valley points. 


Petitions on Dockets for Reduced Rates 


We now have upon the dockets petitions for 
the publication of commodity rates to Mexico. 
Reduction in candy and confectionery rates to 
Pacific Coast points. A re-adjustment to and 
from all territories of the sugar, egg albumen, 
fresh cocoanut, peanut, cocoa butter and cocoa 
bean rates, all of which will be acted upon as 
soon as certain transportation conditions are 
adjusted. 

It is also our intention, as soon as conditions 
become normal, to apply for thirdelass rating 
less carload and fifth class rating carload on 
‘randy, chewing gum and cough candy drops 
throughout the entire United States. Just 
when we will do this, however, depends upon 
conditions. 


Candy and Confectionery as an Article 

of Food 

During the past year twelve different rail- 
roads where embargoes had been placed re- 
fused to accept candy and confectionery as an 
article of food. We, however, succeeded in 
convincing them otherwise, and, after consid- 
erable correspondence, these embargoes were 
lifted. Strange to relate, all of this trouble ex- 
isted in the territory east of the Mississippi 
River, and (J dare say that very few of our 
members were aware of this condition. Our 
worthy secretary, Mr. Hughes, was mixed up in 
one of these difficulties with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and, as usual, came out of the serap 
with flying colors. 

I could go on and talk to you for several 
hour and give you instance after instance 
where every member of this Association is be- 
ing benefited in more ways than one, but time 
will not allow me to talk any longer. You will 
find a full report of your Traffic Department 
since our last convention published in the An- 
nual Proceedings, and, gentlemen, please re- 
member that your salesman does the selling, 
but don’t forget that it is the Traffic Depart- 
ment that delivers the goods. <All of these 
things have been accomplished through the con- 
fidence, friendship and assistance of the rail- 
road officials and their representatives, and, 
with the assistance of one lady clerk in my office 
at St. Louis. I hope, by the time we meet again 
that commercial, transportation and freight 
rate conditions will be greatly improved. 








Keonomic Problems of Our Industry 


An Address Before the National Confectioners’ Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 


by Vincent L. Price 


President, National Candy Company 






Mr. Price's con- 
vention address is 
always a masterpiece. Read 
it religiously and file this issue for 
future reference —Epitor. 





OU look just as happy and prosper- 
ous as you did a year ago at St. 
Paul, but unless I am entirely mis- 
informed as to conditions thes@ looks 

don’t mean anything except that when you 

come to a convention you make up your mind 
to forget your troubles and enjoy yourself no 
matter what the outlook is. 











Last May in St. Paul, if we had known what 
we do now, what a lot of money and trouble 
we could have saved. It is a very interesting 
study to note the effects of advancing and de- 
clining prices upon the results of our business 
during the war period until the present time, 
and it very clearly shows that after all the best 
of us and the most of us are creatures of cir- 
cumstanece and that much of the good and bad 
that comes to us in life is not always of our 
own making. 
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Many new-comers in the industry who have 
been in only during the good times are now 
getting a taste of what the candy business 
really is under highly competitive conditions. 
My purpose in bringing out the various points 
in my talk to you today is to show how good 
results in the past few years were in a sense 
largely automatic and made possible by in- 
creasing sales, and that good results will not 
come in the future unless we take heed of some 
of the economic changes that have happened 
and are now going on within our industry. 
And, unless this is done, it is the survival of 
the fittest, and the fittest will be the one who 
can stand losses the greatest length of time. 


Common Sense and Competition 

AM a firm believer in the desire of human 

nature to make a profit to succeed, and the 
reason why many don’t succeed is because their 
desire is not expressed in good management. 
Good management is hard work and common 
sense. Common sense is that great state of 
intelligence which comes to a fellow after he 
has been stung several times and has paid the 
penalty of mistakes. This some call experience. 
There are a great many with us today who, as 
I said before, have come into the industry dur- 
ing the period when it was easy to sell candy at 
a profit. Now that the conditions have changed 
and it is hard to sell candy at a loss, inexperi- 
ence is going to be the cause of the trving out 
of a lot of methods that the experienced man 
knows can’t be done. And when these things 
are done everyone, through the foree of com- 
petition, is driven into similar methods and 
actions. This means general demoralization. 

The candy business is peculiarly competi- 
tively sensitive. For example, a large manu- 
facturer in New York, Boston or Chicago, sell- 
ing generally to the wholesale trade, might 
meet competition of a local manufacturer sell- 
ing only locally, yet the price quoted by the 
large manufacturer will force other large man- 
ufacturers in other cities to meet him. Thus 
the small local manufacturer will fix the price 
for the whole country, when as a matter of fact 
his total productive capacity might only be 
sufficient to supply his local market. 

There are many competitive influences at 
work now that are going to lead to utter de- 
moralization unless something is done to cor- 
rect them. These influences are fear, igno- 
rance, inexperience, false ideas, liquidation of 
surplus stocks, idle capacity, overproduction 
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and financial necessities. The only corrective 
influence | know of is an intelligent idea of 
facts related to costs, expense of doing busi- 
ness and practical sales methods. It is my 
purpose, if | can, to bring out some of these 
facts in my talk to you today. To many of you 
these will be apparent. To others I hope they 
will be enlightening and helpful. (We often 
say when we see someone doing foolish things 
that he will soon learn his lesson or will go 
broke, but a crazy man may kill a lot of people 
before he commits suicide.) 


| shall try also to bring out in my talk some 
of the automatic causes of the results obtained 
by the industry during the war period and how 
the present conditions have brought about au- 
tomatically exactly reverse causes affecting the 
present and future results. These automatics 
are natural effects and in one case carry us on 
to good earnings and in the other to losses. 
Unless the opposition to the natural causes, 
now in effect, is intelligent and constructive, 
serious results to all are sure to follow. Fol- 
lowing the line of no resistance upward and of 
the least resistance downward seems so far to 
have been the measure of our abilities. 


What are we going to do about it? Are we 
to let ourselves drift with the current of pres- 
ent events, or are we going to find a solution 
and all put forth our best efforts toward solv- 
ing the problem? Surely we cannot go on as 
we are now doing; it will mean but one thing, 
and that is the survival of the fittest. It will 
mean bankruptcy and failure for some, receiv- 
erships and bank control for others, worry and 
no profits for the rest. Some are already in the 
throes of these conditions. How are they going 
to get out of trouble with an unprofitable cur- 
rent business? Others are hoping for a turn 
for the better. Others are trying out the old 
false theories that have ever proven unsuccess- 
ful and impossible of accomplishment. Others 
see the light and know that what we are doing 
is foolish and unprofitable and cannot go on, 
but these are helpless to stand out in the face 
of competition and do that which they know 
must be done to bring us safely out of the 
chaos. 


In arriving at a solution we must accept 
certain fundamentals as being right as proven 
by our previous experiences. 


The Natural Law of Personal Defense 


if is certain that no one in the industry has 
control over any business but that which is 
legitimately his—his through long effort ex- 
pressed in quality, service, salesmanship and 
advertising, and this business he considers his 
share. Upon this business depends the opera- 
tion of his factory, the continued employment 
of those who have helped him build up that 
business and the maintenance of his investment 
in the business which is the result of years of 
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labor, thrift and sacrifice. And these things 
he will jealously and vigorously defend as his 
by right. 


Therefore, when others, through price-cut- 
ting and bad practices, seek to get his business 
away from him, he will fight to prevent their 
doing it. This is the natural law of personal 
defense of personal property and rights. This 
leads to one conclusion, and that is the general 
demoralization of business. 


The one who is the aggressor in price-cutting 
and bad practices acts in hope of getting by 
such methods a share of the other fellow’s 
business, and by means of volume so acquired 
bring economy and efficiency in manufacturing, 
selling and the expense of doing business, and 
through these to be able to make a profit when 
the other fellow is making a loss. 


But the other fellow permits this competi- 
tion to go on unnoticed only so long as it does 
not seriously affect his business, but at this 
point, in defense of his business, he meets the 
competition. Then what follows? 


Both get their rightful share of the business 
at no profit to either. 


Competition at a Profit—the Solution 

HIS ultimately brings every sane man with 

any common sense at all to the conclusion 
that a profitless business gets nobody nowhere 
and that the only solution of the problem is 
competition at a profit—at a profit that will 
permit of good wages to employees, quality of 
product, service, salesmanship, advertising and 
right return in profit for the effort to put forth 
and the risk taken. 


I do not condone inefficiency and do not think 
it ought to be protected by high prices, but at 
the same time years of experience in the indus- 
try has taught me, as I know it has others, that 
maximum efficiency is a myth. Impossible be- 
cause of the highly competitive conditions 
within the industry and the seasonable de- 
mands. 


The nearest one can get to maximum effi- 
ciency in manufacturing is through superior 
quality, novelty or originality backed up by 
salesmanship and advertising and consumer 
demand. 

For men of experience and common sense to 
allow themselves to fight it out on the present 
existing basis is not only foolish but suicidal. 

Again T say there is only one solution, and 
that is knowledge of facts and automatic effects 
and these I shall try to bring out in my address 
today. 


Over-Capacity of the Industry 
A™ profit covereth a multitude of ineffi- 

ciencies and inviteth much competition, 
and this is why there is overcapacity in the in- 
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dustry today. Personally I don’t believe that 
ten years from now the consumptive demand 
for candy will equal the present capacity of the 
industry. 


There are without doubt more regular candy 
eaters in the United States today than ever be- 
fore and the pounds consumption of candy on 
this account has probably increased, but not in 
proportion to the increased capacity for mak- 
ing it. 

Overproduction is the inevitable result of 
overcapacity, and the evils and consequences of 
overproduction are too well known to require 
comment. 

What is the remedy for overproduction? 
The only ones I know of are to either hold 
back production in line with demand or in- 
crease consumption up to productive capacity, 
or eliminate by competition some of the ca- 
pacity. 

My suggestion is let us hold down our pro- 
duction until conditions improve and not strive 
to run 100 per cent capacity when the demand 
is 50 per cent capacity. If we don’t do this 
then the process of elimination is the only rem- 
edy left. 

Liquidation and Production 
HE close of the year 1920 found manufac- 
turers, jobbers and retailers with surplus 
stocks varying in value from 25 to 50 per cent 
of what they cost. 

The money that went into the purchase of 
these stocks came from accumulative earnings 
or new capital. 

This depreciation in value meant that either 
a large part of previous earnings were lost or 
that the new capital invested was largely im- 
paired. 

The new capital was secured either through 
sale of stock or borrowed money. The problem 
left to many at the beginning of the new year 
was to liquidate stocks on hand, and with the 
money secured pay off borrowings. 

Liquidation meant also curtailed production 
because there was not enough consumption to 
both take care of the surplus stocks being 
liquidated and a normal factory production, so 
that those who carried over the largest surplus 
stocks of manufactured goods were the most 
restricted in production, with resultant losses 
in labor and overhead, due to underproduction. 

During the process of this liquidation prices 
were made on many goods much below actual 
cost of reproduction. The sales made during 
the period of liquidation represented surplus 
stocks and goods made after the first of the 
year, so that when this liquidation is completed 
sales will represent only goods produced, which 
will mean lower labor and overhead costs. 


Borrowings will be paid and this will mean 
an easing up of credits and lower interest 
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rates. Employment will also increase, which 
will make the purchasing power of the people 
greater. 
Economic Overhead 

NEFFICIENCY, as related to overhead cost, 

must necessarily prove a vital factor in fu- 
ture profits. It must be apparent that new fac- 
tories equipped during the high cost period and 
built or leased during this period will have « 
severe handicap as compared with factories 
built, leased and equipped during the normal 
price period, and unless the individual who is 
operating under these high costs has some un- 
usual advantage in demand for his products 
and prices obtainable, he must necessarily 
make a less profit than those more favorably 
situated. This is an individual economic prob- 
lem, not a general one, but yet to those inter- 
ested a most serious one. 


Sales and Production 


WwW" have all more or less looked upon the 
progress of our business within the last 
few vears from a sales point of view. We did 
not stop to reckon with the changed relation- 
ship between pounds production and sales, be- 
cause the increasing sales were automatically 
taking care of everything, but with the new 
business conditions it is well for us to consider 
this change and what it means. 


In 1915 a box of penny goods selling for 40 
cents weighed about 4 pounds. This meant that 
4 pounds production represented 40 cents in 
sales wholesale. In 1920 this same piece of 
penny goods sold for 60 cents and weighed 14 
pounds. Here you have an example of the 
changed relationship between pounds produc- 
tion and sales. This example shows in the year 
1920 a decreased pounds production of 60 per 
cent and an increase in sales of 50 per cent; 60 
per cent less pounds brought 50 per cent more 


sales. 


On pound goods the average wholesale sell- 
ing price of a group of twenty staples and 
specialties in 1915 was 10 cents, and at the high 
point in 1920 this average was 25} cents, the 
average increase in price being 155 per cent. 

In these figures we find a possible increase in 
sales of 155 per cent, with no increase in pounds 
production. 

The average wholesale price of this group at 
present is 17.50 cents, which is a decline of 3 
per cent from prices in effect in 1920. And let 
us not overlook that a 33 1/3 per cent decline is 
equivalent to a 50 per cent increase. 

Here we find ourselves in the position that 
with the same pounds production we could have 
a falling off in sales of 31 per cent due to lower 
prices. 

What are we going to do about it? Are we 
going to continue to think sales, compare with 
sales and measure by sales? Are we going to 
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try to stimulate production so as to make 
enough more pounds to keep our sales up? If 
the latter, it will mean an increase of 50 per 
cent pounds production sold over 1920 in order 
to keep sales even with 1920. Do you think this 
is possible? Of course it isn’t. 


Therefore we must stop thinking about the 
loss in sales without thinking at the same time 
about the average decline in selling prices and 
its effect upon such loss. Our sales must keep 
going down with lower selling prices, and we 
must keep the point in mind that a 33 1/3 per 
cent decline in sales brings us down from a 
point that at one time represented a 50 per 
cent increase in sales. Let me illustrate this 
point. 


Supposing your sales in 1918 were $100,000 
and in 1919 your sales were $150,000. This 
would be an increase of 50 per cent in sales. 
Supposing further that vour sales in 1921 were 
$100,000; this would be a decline of 33 1/3 per 
cent. We are very apt to miss this point in 
judging the automatic effect of going down. 

My purpose in laying stress on this point is 
to show the utter fallacy of trying to keep the 
sales up to past recent years and of ignoring 
the fact that the cost of doing business is 
higher, and is going to remain higher, and will 
have to be provided for in a higher gross profit 
percentage. 


Expense of Doing Business 

HAT is the expense relationship to sales 

for the future? Has a higher expense 
percentage come to stay and must we base our 
necessary gross profit percentage on a higher 
basis than previously secured? This question, 
in my judgment, is one of the most important 
economic problems that we individually and as 
an industry have to solve. There are mighty 
few amongst you who know what your actual 
expense cost is today, and I believe it equally 
true that most of you are pondering over the 
question of how to figure your expense of domg 
business so as to compete and leave you a 
profit. Some very queer things have happened 
since the pre-war period in connection with 
expenses, and these happenings, I feel, must be 
appreciated in order to realize what the future 
holds for us in expense cost. 


Statistics of the industry show us that the 
average cost of doing business, grouping 
wholesale and retail expense, in the year 1915 
was 14.9 per cent of sales, and this expense for 
the years following through 1919 shows the fol- 
lowing percentages: 


Per Cent 





Sales 
1915—Expense of doing business....... 14.9 
1916— 1° ig ards) pigaateane 15 
1917— 1 *“S $5 eS ages 10.8 
1918— * = OO) ai gat anid 10.1 
I919— * sia ae Tee 10 
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The increase in the dollars expense of doing 
business in this period over the year 1915 was 
as follows, taking the vear 1915 as normal and 
the unit $100. 


Dollars 


1915—-Expense of doing business....... $100 
1916— + 1«* c me wee eats 102 
1i917— * a Paeitadad 114 
1i918s— * me Oh? on anaemia 119 
1919— * 5 wes Tee 153 


This shows a gradual increase in dollars 
from 1915 reaching an increase of 53 per cent 
in 1919. It is evidenced in individual state- 
ments that the dollars cost of doing business, 
which involved general and selling expenses, 
was slow to advance as compared with labor. 
The selling expense was usually fixed as a per- 
centage of sales and therefore the increase in 
sales automatically forced an increased selling 
expense in dollars. The general expenses, 
however, held back until well into 1918 and 
came with full force in 1919 and 1920. 


But here we find in the above figures this 
condition: an increase in dollars expense of do- 
ing business of 53 per cent and a decrease in 
the percentage of expense of sales from 14.9 
per cent in 1915 to 10 per cent in 1919, or 4.9 
per cent of sales or 49 per cent. 


Boiling it down a little further, the increase 
in dollars was 53 per cent and the decrease in 
per cent of sales 49 per cent. 


What brought this about? Of course it was 
the increase in sales; that is, the increase in 
sales automatically took care of the dollars in- 
crease in expense, not only to the point of keep- 
ing the expense percentage from advancing, but 
to the point of actually reducing the expense 
percentage 49 per cent. 


This brings us to the present situation, which 
is that sales are falling off, due to less produc- 
tion and lower prices, and the expense of doing 
business in dollars is showing no material de- 
crease, 

The statistics of the industry for the first 
quarter of 1921 indicate an average decline in 
sales of 32 per cent. Applying this decline to 
1920 sales and allowing a decrease of 10 per 
cent in dollars expense of doing business, it 
means that the percentage expense of doing 
business is already back to the pre-war 1915 
basis and then some. 


Though our sales in dollars in 1921 are 
greater than in 1915, we are, due to the in- 
creased dollars expense of doing business, on a 
higher percentage of cost of doing business 
than in 1915. 

The only solution of this problem are these: 

Decrease expenses in dollars. 

Increase sales without depreciating profit. 


(Continued on page 64) 
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A Message to the Confectionery and Allied Industries 


from the Expositions Company of America 
by Felix Mendelsohn 


President and 


PON the occasion of 
U the opening of the 

first great American 
exposition of the Contee- 
tionery, Soda Fountain and 
Accessories Trades, the 
Expositions Company of 
America took great pleas- 
ure in welcoming these 
trades to the show. 

It has been pioneer work 
to organize this enterprise. 
While leading minds in the 
trade have been for some 
time seeing the need of 
adopting this up-to-date 
marketing expedient, which has been in vogue 
in other trades for years, there appeared to be 
no focus within the trades from which the en- 
terprise could spring. It remained for a com- 
pany of organizers of trade exhibitions to take 
upon itself the work of preparing the show and, 
what is more, arousing the trade to a realiza- 
tion of its usefulness and, indeed, its necessity. 





This has been no easy task. The conserva- 
tism which naturally prevails in a_ business 
which has been conducted successfully for many 
vears, was reinforced on this occasion by sev- 
eral circumstances which exercised a restrain- 
ing influence upon enterprise, especially in a 
new and untried field. The heavy losses of the 
confectionery trade during the latter part of 
last year and the early months of the present, 
combined with the uncertain business outlook 
to create a state of mind which was dominated 
by more than ordinary caution and restraint. 


These unusual conditions and the consequent 
apathy towards undertakings involving con- 
siderable expenditure have been successfully 
overcome by hard and persistent work and by 
the confidence of the organizers of the exhibi- 
tion in the future of the confectionery business, 
which encouraged them to take upon them- 
selves the heavy financial risks incident to the 
enterprise. They were greatly cheered in this 
work by the progressive and benevolent atti- 
tude of the officers and Executive Committee of 
the National Confectioners’ Association, par- 
ticularly by the vision, steadfast faith and un- 
failing courtesy of its secretary, Mr. Walter 
C. Hughes, for which occasion is here taken to 
express the profound gratitude of the ‘‘enter- 
preneurs.’’ 

It is a great satisfaction to the organizers of 
the National Confectionery, Soda Fountain and 
Accessories Exposition to know that the show 
has proven amply successful for them from a 
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business viewpoint. It is not the chief function 
of a trade exposition to lead to the conclusion 
of a great deal of spot business. Rather is it 
the function to afford the manufacturer and 
dealer an opportunity to acquaint himself 
with all the existing devices and goods that 
will enable him to keep step with the ad- 
vance of the business, and, on the other hand, 
to enable the manufacturer of such devices and 
goods to get in close personal touch with the 
entire trade and gather ‘‘leads’’ that will even- 
tually bring business. The confectioner learns 
at a glance what he would otherwise be obliged 
to pick up piecemeal by reading and by conver- 
sation in the course of many months, while the 
manufacturer and purveyor of machinery and 
supplies, instead of looking up his prospects in 
all parts of the country, has them all at his 
booth and can do in a week the missionary work 
that would ordinarily take months of time and 
almost limitless expense. If, in the course of 
these interchanges of information, actual sales 
are made—why, so much the better for all con- 
cerned. A good deal of that sort of business 
generally is done at trade exhibitions. In fact, 
exhibitors usually write enough business at a 
trade show to keep them busy for months te 
come, 


The Expositions Company of America wishes 
to give cordial thanks to all the exhibitors who 
joined the organizers in making the exhibition 
successful by identifying themselves with it 
and backing their faith with their actions. 


The ideal trade gathering embraces conven- 
tion, exhibition and entertainment. Once es- 
tablished, this combination will never be aban- 
doned, but each part will become bigger and 
more complete from year to year. 


Plans are well under way to make the 1922 
Confectionery Exposition the largest and most 
suecessful assemblage of trade exhibits we 
have ever handled. The confectionery indus- 
try deserves such a distinction. It has poten- 
tialities second to none, not excepting the major 
industries—steel, motor cars, ete. 





Thought is being given to a plan for special- 
izing the exposition, that is, for segregating 
the strictly machinery and supplies exhibits, 
which cater to the manufacturing confectioner, 
in a section by themselves, and arranging other 
exhibits on a similar plan. 

Every manufacturing confectioner in Amer- 
ica should attend this exposition with his pur- 
chasing agent and superintendent. It will be 
your show. Will vou lend your support and co- 
operation to the success of the 1922 exposition? 
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The First National Confectionery, Soda 
Fountain and Accessories Exposition 








Where JheCandy Manufacturer 


made its debut. 


One corner of our exhibit space in Machinery 
Hall showing photographs of our Editorial 
Staff. U.S. Foil Company booth in background 


ITHOUT question, the most attractive and eduea- 
tional side feature of the thirty-eighth annual con- 
vention of the National Confectioners’ Associa- 


. tion of the United States was the National Confectionery, 


Soda Fountain and Accessories Exposition which was 
staged on the Million Dollar Pier, Atlantie City, N. J., dur- 
ing the entire period of the conclave. The exposition was 
only a few moments’ walk down the Boardwalk from the 
Hotel Traymore, the headquarters of the convention. 

The Million Dollar Pier is said to be the largest strue- 
ture of its kind in the world, extending into the Atlantic 
Ocean for nearly one mile. The entire pier, with the excep- 
tion of the ballroom, and the extreme end, was devoted to 
the eighty-five exhibits. It can be truthfully said that 
there were several miles of exhibits, when the fact is con- 
sidered that there were booths on all sides of the two large 
exhibition halls and it was not surprising that the big show 
pulled crowds of interested spectators during the entire 
week. The exposition was open every morning, afternoon 
and evening during the week of the convention. 

The allied industries were well represented. There 
were twenty-three exhibits of candy making machinery and 
equipment; twenty-four exhibits of confectioners’ raw ma- 
terials; fifteen exhibits of candy boxes and containers; six 
exhibits of candy box wrappers, paper specialties, foils, 
etc. There were eleven exhibits of products for the retail 
confectioners. Three business publications were rep- 
resented on the floor—‘The Soda Fountain,’’ **The Con- 
fectioners Journal,’’ and THe Canpy MAaNnvuractvurer. 


A List of the Exhibitors and Brief Description 
of the Products Displayed: 


American Machinery & Equipment Corp., of New- 


ark, N. J. 


Bendix Paper Company, New York. 
The photograph on page 45 hardly does justice to 


Makers of machines for wrapping packages in 
wax paper, heat sealing the folds thereby forming 
a hermetic package. They exhibited samples of 
various packages wrapped on exhibitor’s machines. 

In attendance: L. M. Demarest, G. I. Hohl, D. D. 
Demarest. 

Armour and Company, Chicago, Ill. 

An attractive exhibit of crushed fruits, syrups and 
accessories for the soda fountain, cold packed and 
preserved fruits for ice cream manufacturers and 
confectioners. Orange Nip Ball Dispenser in opera- 
tion serving Orange Nip, “the sensational new 
orange drink.” 

In attendance: C. W. Cornwell. 


Automatic Machinery & Equipment Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Joseph Baker Sons & Perkins Co., Inc., White 
Plains, N. Y. 

The Baker-Perkins Automatic Sugar Cooker was 
the center of attraction, supplemented by photo- 
graphs of their entire line. 

In attendance: 
Caley and Bleier. 


Walter Leitch, Messrs. Gridley, 
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their attractive display of sales winning candy box 
specialties—“Everything for the fancy box except the 
candy.” 

One of the unique specialties was the new Phono 
Box (Reg. U. S. Pat. Office) which they have just 
put on the market. The cover of this box is very 
cleverly constructed, a phonograph record being 
incorporated into it, which can be played on any 
machine. This portion of the cover also carries the 
advertising matter of the manufacturer whose prod- 
uct is contained in the Phono Box, and since the 
records will be retained and frequently played, you 
can appreciate the advertising value of a box of 
this kind. 

Seals, padding materials. Bendipads, glassine 
papers, plain and embossed, glassine wraps printed 
in one or more colors. La Cellophane, ribbons, 
cords and tassels. 

In attendance: P. R. Bendix, C. W. Kingsbury. 


Blanke-Baer Extract & Preserving Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 


An attractive display of vanilla extracts, true fruit 
extracts, imitation flavors of various descriptions, 
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A Typical Exposition Booth 


emulsions, colors, dipping fruits, fountain fruits, 


preserves, etc. 
In attendance: Dr. S. H. Baer, Chas. Dudley, 
C. S. Morris. 


E. J. Brach Machinery Co., Chicago. 

The Brach Continuous Buttercup, straw and waf- 
fle machine, also the New Brach Cooler and Con- 
veyor, illustrated on page 66. 

In attendance: Wm. Gunason, Emil J. Brach. 


Brooks Bank Note Co., Springfield, Mass. 

This was a very attractive and imposing presenta- 
tion of their complete line of lithograph counter 
cartons, office stationery and Dealer Helps, occupy- 
ing one of the large double display spaces. 

In attendance: A. C. Goesling, Oliver Labrecke, 
J. L. Brooks, G. T. F. Clarke, R. Stobbs, H. J. 
Harnott, G. F. Smith, H. B. White. 


M. A. Brown Paper Box Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

A big imposing display of set up fancy candy 
boxes with heavily embossed lithographs of striking 
beauty and art, executed in about six colors, off-set 
process. Packages suitable for salesboards, carni- 
vals and holiday packages for every purpose. Com- 
plete liné of lithographs. 

In attendance: Abe L. Brown, Fred E. S’Renco. 


Bucyrus Copper Kettle Works Co., Bucyrus, Ohio. 
Exhibited one revolving pan which is used by 
candy makers for coating gum, almonds, etc. One 
tilting steam jacketed copper kettle. One stationary 
steam jacketed copper kettle and candy makers’ pan. 
In attendance: H. A. McKinnon, Mrs. H. A. 
McKinnon. 


TheCandyManufaeturer Stock Exch. Bldg., Chicago. 


This is where we made our debut. In a very 
spacious, advantageous position at the end of Ma- 
chinery Hall, we displayed mounted photographs of 
our editorial staff, who contributed articles ex- 
clusively for our first issue, namely, Walter C. 
Hughes, A. H. Newman, Frederic W. Murphy, 
Clyde E. Murray, Roger W. Babson, Fred W. 
Amend, Henry B. Floyd and our Associate Editor, 
Robert Salade. On the opposite side, on an easel, 
stood a large card with the caption, “Honor Roll of 
Charter Subscribers.” On this card were mounted 
a number of signed subscription orders for one and 
five years. The names of our Editorial Advisory 
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Board were lettered on a large mottled sign which 
occupied the center of the display. 

A smaller sign in the foreground read—*Announc- 
ing two special issues: The Fall Buyers’ Guide 
Number, September, 1921—The Purchasing Agents’ 
Hand Book. The Machinery and Equipment Num- 
ber, January, 1922, an issue devoted to production 
from the standpoint of installation and machine 
efficiency.” 

At the extreme right a stack of our June issues 
were piled for free distribution. Miss Gertrude 
Lawson “received” and invited the visitors to reg- 
ister and receive sample copy of this July issue. It 
was a modest but impressing display and resulted 
in favorably introducing THE CANDY MAND- 
FACTURER as the first specialized business maga- 
zine in this industry serving the manufacturing in- 
terests exclusively. 

Carrier Engineering Corporation, New York. 

Demonstrating the carrier air conditioning ma- 
chine, consisting of a pan, a carrier conditioning 
machine with its complement of pumps and motors 
and a set of typical air diffusers. 

Copies of their book “Weather, and How it Is 
Manufactured,” also their house organ, “The 
Weather Vein,” two exceptionally high grade speci- 
mens of technical and sales literature, were dis- 
tributed. 

In attendance: J. Esten Bolling, M. E., J. L. 
Lyle and A. E. Stacey, M. E. 


Chicago Carton Company, Chicago and New York. 
Showing printed candy cartons (both display and 
regular). Candy pail pockets. Candy containers, 
stick candy wrappers, fibre candy containers with 
pockets, ice cream can liners, ice cream cartons, 
biscuit and cracker cartons. 
In attendance: M. E. Chapin. 
A. M. Collins Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A beautiful and extensive display of fancy candy 
boxes. 

In attendance: A. W. 
L. H. Hulett. 


Confectioners Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. Charles McD. Harvey was there in person 
with his associates: Frederic W. Harvey, Louis W. 
Roesch and Miss Miriam Tyndall. Bound volumes 
and specimens of the first confectionery paper were 


Hutton, E. R. Linnard, 
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exhibited, also files of exceptional interest and his- 
torical value to the trade press and the industry. 
The Conley Foil Company, New York. 

A strikingly attractive booth decorated in foil and 
showing various applications of exhibitor’s com- 
modities in the confectionery and other trades. 

In attendance: G. R. Lightowler, Messrs. Clune, 
Palmedo, Taylor. 

The Container Club, Chicago, Ill. 

A display of corrugated and solid fibre shipping 
boxes used in the shipping of widely advertised 
products in the confectionery, soda fountain and 
allied industries. 

In attendance: A. J. Newmann, Secretary. 
Continental Paper and Bag Mills, New York. 

Printed glassine bags, glassine wraps, embossed 
confectionery bags, white laid confectionery bags, 
duplex bags for packing coffee, tea, confectioners’ 
sugar and cocoa, tissue napkins and printed bags 
as an advertising medium for the wholesale con- 
fectioner. 

In attendance: Geo. Stuhr, Henry Adler. 
Crown Fruit & Extract Co., Inc., New York. 

An attractive display of dipping fruits, ice cream 
fruits, soda fountain supplies, ete. 

In attendance: Max Reese, John S. Bissell, Ed- 
ward Mandelbaum. 

James F. Drew Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

An exhibit of confectioners’ supplies, featuring 
imported gelatines. 

In attendance: James F. Drew, J. V. 
Max Strauss, Miss E. G. Lynch. 

T. M. Duché & Sons, New York, N. Y. 

Samples of high grade gelatines, manufactured 
abroad. Shelled nutmeats of all descriptions. Egg 
products, gums, desiccated cocoanut, etc., etc. 

In attendance : Roger Bb. Farquhar, J. W. West, 
EK. W. Broom, R. G. Lorson, G. W. Dyne, W. F. 
Graessle, L. L. Kennedy, FE. V. Woollard, W. H. 
Shape, J. A. Anderson, M. Karp. 

Thomas W. Dunn Co., New York. 

Gelatines suitable for the confectionery, ice cream 
and allied trades. Gelatines in granulated, flake and 
sheet form. 


Downey, 


In attendance: Fred E. 
stein, Albert C. Haas, R. C. 
ners. 


H. W. Eddy, St. Louis, Mo. 

“The Bond Man” was there in person giving in- 
formation to users of non-beverage spirits and spe- 
cially denatured alcohol. Samples of formulas, 
drafted bonds and application for permits for the 
use of non-beverage distilled spirits and specially 
denatured alcohol. His souvenir fan made a hit 
with the ladies. 


Hollweg, Henry Rosen- 


Littlefield, P. H. Man- 


Essex Gelatine Company, Boston, Mass. 

This exhibit featured their pure gelatine for mak 
ing marshmallows, also the finished products. 
Marshmallows made with Essex. 

In attendance: L. B. Ismon, H. M. Colman, 
R. E. MacFarland. 

W. L. Fleisher & Co., Inc., New York. 

An exhibit showing their air conditioning ap- 
paratus in operation. Photographs of installations 

In attendance: S. W. Fletcher. 

J. W. Greer Company, Massachusetts. 

A chocolate drying, conveying afid packing ma 
chine, also the Greer Solid Chocolate Machine, 

In attendanee: J. W. Greer, Mrs. J. W. Greer, 
Frederick W. Greer, Alfred Martini 
Haug & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Mr. L. S. Haehnlen of St. Louis was there ex- 
plaining the merits of Haehnlen’s Chocolate Hard- 
ener, which was the feature of the exhibit. Other 
representatives of this New York firm in attendance 
were George Haug and D. Green 
The Improved Appliance Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

This exhibit consisted of one atmospheric con 
fectioners’ furnace, a blast confectioners’ furnace, a 
batch warmer and a bake oven. 

In attendance: Gilbert C. Shadwell, William B. 
Kopfer. 

Jaburg Brothers, New York, N. Y. 

A general display of confectioners’, ice cream 
makers’, and soda fountain sundries, supplies and 
utensils, machinery and equipment. 


In attendance: Harry Hasenbein, Henry J. Zim- 
merman. 








of the exhibitor. 
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A booth where everybody was happy all 
the time. Will leave you to guess the name 
Their product makes 
mighty good candy, anyway. 












Kay-White Products, Inc., New York. 

Featuring Kay-White products for candy manu- 
facturers, including nougat creme, full cream cara- 
mel paste, numaiz, etc., marshmallow topping and 
heavy fudge dips. 

In attendance: 
G. L. Betts. 


The Kearns-Gorsuch Bottle Co., Zanesville, Ohio. 
An exhibit of flint glass jars and bottles for pack- 
ing hard candies, such as stuffed confectionery, hard 
candies with soft centers, opera sticks, barley sugar 
cuts, ete. 
In attendance: Theo. W. Powell. 


N. W. White, C. 


Katzenstein, 


Keystone Fruit Products Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

An interesting display of fruit products, colors, 
syrups, extracts, soda fountain and confectioners’ 
supplies. 

In attendance: Messrs. Adolph Rexinger, Mau- 
rice B. Abrahams, A. Isaacs, George Murphy, Frank 
Hoeckle, C. E. Johnson, Leighton E. Johnson, Earle 
C. Johnson, B. A. Bowers, H. W. Reeves. 


H. Kohnstamm & Co., Chicago and New York. 

An exhibit of Atlas Certified Colors, flavors and 
extracts. ‘ 

In attendance from the New York office were 
M. E. G. Kohnstamm, L. J. Wolf, Harold Weil 
and S. Campbell. Mr. George Verry, their heavy- 
weight salesman of the Central West, represented 
the Chicago office. 


Jo. Kopperman & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Samuel Kopperman and Mr. Schroeder were there 
with the “Kopperman” improved vacuum pan. 60- 
gal. copper steam jacketed kettle. Caramel cutting 
machine, hand caramel cutters, hand sizeing ma- 
chines, copper candy pans, steam copper revolving 
pan, power nougate cutter, “Kopp Cutter” which is 
a marshmallow and jelly cutter. 


Lehmaier, Schwartz & Co., Inc., New York. 

A display of tin foil and composition foil used 
for confectionery trade. 

In attendance: L. S. Siegel, B. N. Schwartz, B. 
Siegel, F. W. Flad, E. L. Prindle. 

Limpert Bros., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Featuring Limpert’s Liquid Coffee, 100% pure, 
which is concentrated coffee extract, made by spe- 
cial Sealed Tight Process. Also, Mep, a purely 
vegetable extract “which gives a perfect flavor of 
maple.” 


In attendance: John Limpert, Eugene Corwin. 


Thos. Mills & Bros., Philadelphia, Pa. 

An exhibit of confectioners’ machinery. 
Milwaukee Paper Box Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

An elaborate display of “Brain Built Boxes,” 
comprising paper boxes of every description, candy 
packages, fancv boxes, folding cartons, round and 
square cans, display easels, stands and cases for 
every purpose. Photographs of new box manu- 
facturing plant. 


In attendance: E. F. Nason, Frank Effinger. 


National Aniline & Chemical Company, New York. 


An interesting exhibit of “National” certified food 
colors. 


In attendance: Dr. L. J. Matos, C. W. Bowman, 
E, W. Green, H. H. Replogle. 
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National Art Company, New York, N. Y. 

A display of artistic box covers and box papers. 

In attendance: H. H. Jetter, V. E. Kipp. 
National Bundle Tyer Company, Blissfield, Mich. 

If seeing is believing then it is doubtful that any- 
one visiting the Exposition went away without be- 
lieving in the practicability of the “SAXMAYER"” 
Bundle Tying Machine. The five-inch and nine-inch 
parcel tying machines were in operation. 

In attendance: J. T. Carpenter, J. J. Bachmayer, 
Maxwell Lind, Geo. A. Todd. 


National Equipment Company, Springfield, Mass. 
Four units of their extensive line of candy and 
chocolate machinery were exhibited: the Schrafft 
System of cooling and packing chocolates, the Baus- 
man Dise Refiner for chocolate coating, the Baus- 
man Disc Process for liquor, and the Steel Mogul. 
In attendance: Frank H. Page, A. L. Bausman, 
G. A. Bausman, W. H. Baush, George Sabin, E. F. 
Merrow, F. S. Moulton, W. G. Tucker, Kenneth 
Page, Dan Cottreal. 
National Paper Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Something new: “Napacans” for stick candies, 
hard candies, marshmallow topping, milk powder, 
cocoa powder, shelled nuts, etc. 
In attendance: L. C. Brooks, H. A. Obert. 


National Seal Company, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mr. David F. Dodds, a typical convention glad 
hand artist, was there in all his glory, making 
friends for “Duplex” and “Titenrite” metal seals for 
glass and tin containers, bottles, jars, etc. 

The Nucoa Butter Company, Bayonne, N. J. 

A very interesting and creditable display of 
cocoanut butters. 

In attendance: S. Cypress and Richard Bishop. 
The Nulomoline Company, New York, N. Y. 

This was one of the most popular “stands” of 
the show featuring a group of quality candies made 
with Nulomoline. Souvenirs, both edible and other- 
wise, were generously distributed. 

In attendance: C. P. Tausig, Jas. A. King, 
Charles Fahrenkamp and J. P. Booker. 

The Henry H. Ottens Mfg. Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

An exhibit of flavoring extracts, oleo fruit con- 
cretes, certified food colors, and a number of spe- 
cialties for manufacturing confectioners. 

In attendance: Henry H. Ottens, John A. Quill, 
Edward A. Raff, William G. Duncan, Gregory Birk- 
enstock. 

Package Machinery Company, Springfield, Mass. 

Featuring Model K kiss cutting and wrapping ma- 
chine in operation. Model SC stick candy wrapping 
machine in operation. Samples of waxed paper. 

In attendance: Henry J. Kempf, Thomas L. Jef- 
ferson, Jr., Arthur Havemeyer, W. R. Bullard, 
Roger L. Putnam, H. L. Davis, G. A. Mohlman, 
W. W. Borman, W. M. Brownell. 


Panay Horizontal Show Jar Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Exhibiting the “Panay” sales display outfit, com- 
posed of “Panay” horizontal show jars and acces- 
sories, containing a display of hard candies, choco- 
lates, bons bons, etc., etc. 
In attendance: John E. Sharp, L. H. Shover, 
Joseph Casani. 
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Paramount Machinery Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Three machines were exhibited: Patented nougat 
cutter, a starch printer and the Paramount Cooling 
Slab. 


In attendance: H.C. Bauer, E. Dalton. 


F. F. Pease Co., Mechanical Research Engineers, 
Boston, Mass. 

Mr. F. F. Pease presented his machine for wrap- 
ping lollypops and suckers, which he has recently 
developed. Associated with him was Mr. L. W. 
Morgan. 


Crandall Pettee Co., New York. 

An extensive display of confectioners’ machinery, 
supplies and utensils. 

In attendance: W.C. Pettee, A. D. Cooper, Wm. 
Pfeiffer, Wm. Pfeiffer, Jr.. W. Rosenthal, D. H. 
Hubbard, P. J. Delaney, W. S. Frye, J. H. Fitz- 
gerald. 


The Rheinstrom Bros. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A very luscious display of cherries (Maraschino 
type) in glass, dipping cherries, broken cherries, 
crushed cherries, glacé fruits, crystallized ginger, 
marshmallow topping. 


Signode System, Inc., Chicago, III. 
Featuring their nail-less strapping system for 
boxes bales and bundles, cartons, cases and crates. 
In attendance: FE. R. Andrews, H. C. Joseph. 


Harold A. Sinclair, New York. 

Mr. Sinclair is a gelatine specialist. This exhibit 
featured his “Delft” Brand of gelatine. Souvenir 
ash trays of genuine “Delft” ware were very ac- 
ceptable to visitors. 

In attendance: L. O. Thayer, Harold A. Sin- 
clair, Howland Sinclair, Harry Hallberg, W. G. 
Ahern, C. E. Riddle. 


Smith Scale Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

Featuring their whole line of confectioners’ scales. 
Stadler Photographing Co., Chicago. 

Featuring colored photographs of packages for 
salesmen. 

In atténdance: A. F. Smith. 


Swift & Company, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 

We are glad to welcome this new associate mem- 
ber of the N. C. A. It is very natural that Swift & 
Company should be one of the sources of supply of 
edible gelatine and their exhibit was impressive 
of this fact. 

In attendance: F. W. Mehlhop, Maurice Strenitz, 
3urton H. Greenwood. 


R. C, Taft Co., Chicago, IIl. 

This exhibit deserves special mention, not alone 
because of the beautiful display, but because their 
product the “Jeclair” package is such a successful 
innovation in candy box design. This new package 
made its debut at the Exposition. 

The “Big Idea” is the fact that the ribbon is the 
basis of the design; then the box is made to har- 
monize and the lettering the last consideration in- 
stead of the first. The ribbon effect has a utility 
feature as well. The Jeclair package is a credit to 
the confectionery industry. 


In attendance: Miss G. Barbara Lindner, R. C. 
Taft, Miss Jess Raithel, Henry W. Porter. 
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Tin Decorating Company of Baltimore, Md. 

One of those exhibit booths in which you feel 
“at ease” and like to come back to. The “Tindeco” 
line is always a center of attraction wherever dis- 
played. Those beautiful round tim boxes that can 
be used for everything from a fancy work box to a 
container for picnic lunch, seems to have become a 
staple in oar industry. 

In attendance: George M. O’Neil, Martha H. 
Connor, W. V. Collier, S$. S. Smith, J. J. Hogarty, 
W. J. Gallagher. 


United Chemical and Organic Products Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 
Gelatine—nothing but gelatine. 
In attendance: G. A. Clarke, W. P. O’Shaugh- 
nessy, V. Bachman, J. S. Baum. 


Upressit Products Corporation of New York. 

Featuring “Upressit” caps for glass and tin con- 
tainers. Filled samples of confectionery, manu- 
factured by their customers, as well as a display 
of “Upressit” Phone-caps, a most effective advertis- 
ing device. Tests were made of the sealing qualities 
of the “Upressit” cap,. 

In attendance: Benj. Stevens, G. W. Townshend, 
H. B. White, H. T. Snyder, S. C. Stebbins. 
United States Foil Co., Louisville, Ky. 

This concern deserves a lot of credit for making 
one of the most strikingly beautiful exhibits in 
spite of handicaps of their position in Machinery 
Hall. Nobody got past this booth without getting 
an “eye full” of the attractive foils and wraps for 
specialties. 

Vacuum Candy Machinery Co., Chicago, III. 

The Simplex Vacuum Cooker was there in full 
force. Both the gas cooker and the steam cooker 
were exhibited. 

Vacuum candy cooking apparatus and candies 
made therein. 

In attendance: C. P. Jaeger, J. C. Smaltz, S. S. 
Whitehurst, Messrs. Cranston and Wilde. 


C. J. Van Houten & Zoon, New York. 

Chocolate coatings, chocolate and cocoa. 

In attendance: George E. Stevenson. 

Voorhees Rubber Mfg. Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

Rubber candy moulds. 

In attendance: FE. M. Frazier. 

L. Weiscopf, New York, N. Y. 

The wrapping machines in operation made this booth 
the center of attraction. Mr. Weiscopf exhibited his 
two machines for wrapping suckers and chocolate 
buds or kisses, also a Haas wrapping machine. 


John Werner & Sons, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
An attractive exhibit of their large variety of con- 
fectioners’ machinery. 
In attendance: L. 
©. Brulin. 


Weiscopf, Herbert Cross and 


White-Stokes Company, Chicago, III. 

Reception room, displaying eating samples. A 
large variety of candies made with the products of 
exhibitors’ manufacture. 


In attendance: H. E. Watson, H. W. Chamber- 
lain, R. J. Burke, A. B. Cassidy, L. O. Stokes. 
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Mid-Summer Rally of the 
Midland Club 


Chicago Beach Hotel, July 20-21 


URING all the vears of the existence 
ID of this club, which covers a period of 

over a quarter of a century we have 
held our annual meetings each January, 
usually in Chicago. In January, 1920, we 
amended our by-laws and created a semi- 
annual meeting to be held during the sum- 
mer of each vear, leaving the date and locea- 
tion to our board of directors. In the fol- 
lowing July we met jointly with the West- 
ern Association in Denver and the Colorado 
people entertained’ us royally. The out- 
standing feature of our semi-annual meet- 
ings is to get together and become better 
acquainted, one with another. 
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The Midland Club is divided into six 
zones, Whose members meet frequently to 
transact local business within their zone, 
and we have now two meetings a year, in 
which all the members participate. In 
January we devote our time to business, in- 
cluding reports, resolutions, elections and 
addresses by prominent gentlemen in and 
out of the industry, while in July we occupy 
one day with current business and addresses 
and the other day is taken up with enter- 
tainment and sociability. 
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Our second semi-annual meeting will be 
held at the Chicago Beach Hotel on July 
20 and 21. As personal association and 
standing shoulder to shoulder is a very 
strong element in any club, we expect a 
largely attended and a very successful meet- 
ing. 

A. H. NEWMAN, 


Secretary. 





The Research Service Dept. 
of The Candy Manufacturer is working on the following 


subjects, reports of which will appear in subsequent 

issues : 

(1) Consumption of candy by kinds, by sections of 
country, by years and by seasons. 

(2) Factory Sanitation. 

(3) Analysis of Selling Candy to Children. 

(4) Methods of Candy Sampling. 

(5) <A Study of Consumer Prejudices and Prefer- 
ences in Candy. 

(6) Analysis of Changing Distribution Conditions 
in Candy Field. 

(7) A Study of National Candy Selling. 

(8) Study of Methods of Keeping Candy Fresh on 
Dealers’ Shelves. 

(9) Candy Distribution Map of U. S. (made to be 
reproduced). 

Our Research Service Department is prepared to 
furnish statistics and to secure expert reports and 
opinions on any sales situation or project, also a 
National service of local questionnaire work. These 
special reports will be furnished at actual cost of 
the investigations. 


Sung at the Jollification Banquet 
N. C. A. Convention, Atlantic City 
JUST BEFORE CHRISTMAS 
(Air: Alice Blue Gown) 

“Tell me, when will your candy come down?” 

Said a sweet little girl with a frown. 

“It’s entirely too high and I just will not buy, 

But I want it so badly I almost could cry. 

You know sugar’s but nine cents a pound, 

And yet e’en though your sweets are renowned, 

And although I adore them, I cannot afford them 

Oh! when will your candy come down?” 


FROM CHICAGO 

(Air: Love Nest) 
T'rom Chicago, Walter C. Hughes 
Sends out monthly valu’ble news; 
Tells us everything ‘bout sugar that he knows, 
And about the cocoa bean and how it grows. 
Are you paid up? If it appears 
On his list that you're in arrears, 
Much important information you will lose. 
Write him: “Walter, here’s a check for dues.” 
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Sugar Manufacturing Value 


by Frederic W. Murphy 


Consuiting Chemist and E.xvecutive 


HE second of a series of articles on the physical properties of sugar by this em- 
inent authority. Mr. Murphy was associated with the American Sugar Refining 
Co. as chief chemist for fourteen years. He has since devoted his time to consulting 
and research work and is unquestionably one of the foremost sugar chemists in 
America, 


We are very fortunate in having Mr. Murphy on our regular staff. 
Our readers are invited to an open discussion 
on any phase of this subject or any other con- 
cerning candy factory operation and manage- 
ment. <A special invitation is extended to 
superintendents and foremen to put their prob- 
lems up to us. We will handle them direct or 
through the columns of this magazine.—Editor. 
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I am a bit ‘‘fussed’’ when I realize what T 
must live up to. Seriously, I have always 
been most interested in the confectionery 
industry, and I have always realized that 
there was a crying need for a publication 
devoted exclusively to constructive articles 
on the manufacture of confectionery. 

I realize that semi-technical articles on 
sugar at the best are dry, unexciting liter- 
ature for the tired business man, but some- 
one must tell the truth, so I am in it and 
I will follow through. 

In my last article I finished with the so- 
called ‘‘second sugar.’’ The point I wish te 
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FTER reading the initial issue of 


particularly the announcement of 
my humble self as a contributor 


emphasize here is this: It is not the name 
but the qualitv I refer to. Refiners may 
call sugars by any arbitrary name, but qual- 
itv remains the same. Later I am going to 
give vou the method by which all sugars 
can be compared, that is, I am going to 
give you the method of testing these sugars 
for strength, not percentage of cane sugar. 

To continue my previous article on re- 
fined sugars, I stated that each pan as 
boiled vielded crystals and svrup, and that 
the syrup was returned to the vacuum pan 
and with the addition of more svrup or 
liquor another sugar was boiled. 


Crystallization 


ACH successive boiling gives a darker 

syrup, containing more mineral mat- 
ter, invert sugar (which makes weak 
sugar), and color. Finally, the syrup is of 
such low purity, about 78°, that granulated 
sugar can no longer be produced, Then so- 
called soft or coffee sugars are boiled. The 
accumulation of mineral softs, invert sugar, 
caramel and other organic matter in. time 
overbalanees the cane suger content and it 
is no longer possible to erystallize cane 
sugar. 

In short, ervstallization is not possible 
when certain percentages of invert sugar, 
mineral softs, and organic matter are pres- 
ent. 

This svrup is filtered through bone black, 
boiled to a heavy consistency of about 44 de- 
grees B.E. and is known as refiner’s svrup. 
The vital fact which I wish to bring out is 
this: No matter what the name of a sugar 
is, after first or second sugars are boiled, 
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and by this I mean sugars of that quality, 
the remaining granulated sugars are simplv 
sugars of varying quality of one strength 
today, of different strength tomorrow. 
Ordinary fine granulated sugars are those 
sugars boiled from liquor which test in 
purity from 97 degrees down to about 78 
degrees. As previously stated, the poorer 
a liquor is, the weaker the sugar will be 
which is boiled from it. The lower in pur- 
ity a liquor is, the more invert sugar it will 
contain, and therefore the more invert 
sugar will be included in the crystal. 


One could not expect that a sugar 
boiled from a liquor of 78 degrees purity 
could possibly be as strong as one boiled 
from a liquor of 97 degree purity. The 
method of distributing the general run of 
these ordinary granulated sugars to the 
trade varies according to the refinery which 
produces them. Some refiners take ‘the 
whole day’s run and mix them. Others dry 
and barrel as they come from the centri- 
fugal machines. 


One can readily understand that he could 
receive at his plant a mixture of all these 
sugars or any ‘individual boiling from a 
liquor of 97 purity to 78, and in consequence 
get a correspondingly weak or strong sugar. 


For a manufacturing confectioner is it 
not most apparent that the use of such un- 
uniform sugars is undesirable? Yet I do 
not wish to go on record as saving that 
ordinary fine granulated sugar cannot be 
used successfully by the confectioner. Cer- 
tain types of confections do not require 
sugars which vield definite percentages of 
invert sugar when subjected to factory 
manipulation, and the variation of from 4 
to 6 per cent of invert sugar will not alter 
the final result. 

To such types of sweets the use of ordi- 
nary fine granulated should prove the ex- 
ception to the'above statement. There is 
also a way to, strengthen these granulated 
sugars which I will explain very shortly. 
Yet it is most desirable at all times to work 
with materials that are uniform in their 
action at all times, no matter when the ma- 
terial is purchased. 


The reader, no doubt, has said in his 
mind ‘* How ean I tell whether I am getting 
« reaker > aotr ar ec ray??? The ly, 
a weaker or stronger sugar! 1e ONLLN 
way is to buy the same brand of sugar at all 
times, or if one ‘‘shops,’’ to know the rela- 
tive strength of the competing brands. 


Refiners, contrary to popular belief, are 
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only too eager to supply the trade with the 
sugar best suited to the individual need. If 
vou will recall, I said in the previous article 
first sugars were strong, but could be made 
stronger. 

It is and has been the practice of some re- 
finers to specialize on first sugars for con- 
fectioner’s use, and with that in mind, and 
knowing the action of their sugars under 
heat, thev have corrected any weakness in 
the sugar by legitimate and wholesome 
means. It is done in this way. 


Correcting Weakness in First 
Sugars 


HEN the crystals and svrup from the 

vacuum pan are centrifugalled in the 
machines, the svrup is whirled from the 
sugar and is conducted into the svrup tank. 
However, the crystals still have adhering 
to their surfaces a certain amount of this 
mother svrup from which they were boiled. 
It is, therefore, necessary to wash the sugar 
with varving amounts of water, according 
to the depth of color of the svrup from 
which the sugar is boiled. 


It is the practice of certain refiners, and 
I wish to say, a very commendable one, to 
dissolve a certain amount of sodium earbon- 
ate or bicarbonate in this wash water. This 
is the reason. When sugar is boiled as 
previously stated, invert sugar is changed 
to caramel under the influence of heat. 

Caramel is a mixture of a_ principal 
known as caramelan and organic substances, 
including suecinie and other acids. Acids 
when boiled with sugar change it to invert 
sugar; therefore a sugar containing caramel 
and associated acids when used for manu- 
facturing candy invert very quickly, and 
make a sugar weak. 

Sodium carbonate and bicarbonate are 
alkalies. Alkaline salts neutralize acids. 
So when a sugar is washed with an alkaline 
water a certain amount of alkaline coats 
each crystal and when the sugar is boiled, as 
the acid forms it is neutralized and ren- 
dered inactive and the sugar does not invert 
as quickly. 

Thus a strong sugar can be made out of 
a weak sugar. ‘*Dopes”’ of all kinds have 
heen offered to the confectioner to prevent 
hard candy from becoming sticky from ex- 
posure to the air. The idea of neutraliza- 
tion of the acid of the sugar is the basis 
upon which all of them are founded. They 


( Continued on page 51) 
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Losses in Candy Boiling 


by Dr. A. P. Bryant 


Consulting Chemist, National Confectioners’ Association 


T is frequently the custom in the candy 
factory to weigh the sugar and corn 
syrup going into a batch of candy and 

then weigh the batch after cooking to the 
desired point, the loss in weight being 
termed shrinkage. If proper care is taken 
in the weighings, it is possible to get figures 
for shrinkage on open fire work which are 
fairly accurate, because the weight can be 
taken in the same kettle before and after 
cooking and the uncertainty as to differ- 
ences in the amount of candy sticking to the 
sides of the latter, even with careful scrap- 
ing is avoided. 


Where an attempt is made to determine 
shrinkage in a vacuum cooked batch, much 
greater error and uncertainty enters into 
the operation because of the varying 
amounts of candy remaining inside the 
cooker, and even though the latter is 
steamed out and the thin syrup added to 
the next batch there will be greater appar- 
ent shrinkage at some times than others. 


The amount of shrinkage should depend 
entirely upon the amount of moisture in the 
ingredients used. Sugar contains, or should 
contain, only a fraction of one per cent mois- 
ture. Corn syrup of the usual confection- 
ers gravity, namely 43* contains 17.7 per 
cent moisture. The finished batch will still 
contain a little moisture, so that it is evi- 
dent that the legitimate shrinkage cannot 
possibly be over that due to the boiling out 
of the water in the corn syrup. Taking a 
specific example: Supposing the formula 
used is 70 lbs. sugar and 30 lbs. corn syrup. 
The latter contains 17.7 per cent water, or 
5.3 lbs., so that there should be recovered 
94.7 lbs. of finished candy if there were no 
avoidable loss. Anything above this must 
be considered as loss due to caramelization 
of some of the sugar, or some mechanical 
loss. 


In vacuum cooked candy there is always 
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present the possibility of a very consider- 
able loss through boiling over or entrain- 
ment. The possibility of entrainment is 
recognized in sugar and corn syrup plants 
and loss in this way is carefully guarded 
against by means of delicate tests on the 
condensor water. Equal care should be 
taken to guard against loss in the candy 
factory. 

The method of procedure is as follows: 

Apparatus: A few test tubes, } inch in 
diameter and 4 or 5 inches long, a test tube 
rack, a medicine dropper, a 250 ce separatory 
funnel. 

Reagents: Concentrated sulphuric acid, a 
solution of alpha naphthol made up in the pro- 
portion of 5 grams alpha naphthol and 100 ce 
95 per cent alcohol. 


Procedure: Secure a sample of the condenser 
water going to the sewer. Of this take one ce, 
or what is practically the same, one medicine- 
dropper full, and place in one of the tubes. 
Take pure water in another tube. Add 2 or 3 
drops of the alpha naphthol solution to each 
tube. Fill the separatory funnel with concen- 
trated sulphurie acid and run the acid into the 
test tube on top of the sample, filling the tube 
to a height of about 2 inches. 


The blank, or pure water sample, should 
give a yellow color. The sample of con- 
denser water may be yellow or may show a 
very slight purplish color. The presence 
of any appreciable amount of entrainment 
in the condenser water will be at once re- 
vealed by a dark purple color in the test 
tube, or even by an almost black color. The 
deeper the color the greater the loss. The 
test takes not over 5 minutes to make and 
should be frequently applied. If there is 
no loss revealed, well and good. If loss is 
indicated the manipulation of the cooker 
should be changed in an effort to reduce this 
loss to a minimum. If the volume of con- 
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denser water used per batch is known, a 
rough estimate of the total loss may be 
obtained by making up a sugar solution of 
such strength as to give the same color when 
1 ce. is tested as above. For example: If 
1,000 gallons of condenser water were used 
and this tested in color the same as a sugar 
solution containing .005 lbs. sugar per gal- 
lon there would have been lost 5 Ibs. of 
randy. If at any time the color of the test 
should be darker than a dark plum color, 
the sample should be diluted with an equal 
volume of water, tested as before, and the 
results multiplied by two. 





Superintendent’s Dos and Don’ts 
by One of the Craft 


The superintendents who really ‘‘arrive’’ 
are the ones who will listen to anyone who has 
an idea and who works with subordinates in- 
stead of discouraging them. If you know your 
business you need have no fear of them sup- 
planting you or taking anything away from 
you, for you will be gwen credit for getting an 
organization together who do think and are 
not afraid to talk to you. 


Are you doing your utmost to get the con- 
fidence of your ‘*‘crew’’? Make them feel that 
you are with them, if they are right and are 
doing their duty. Get rid of those who are not. 


Don’t have any pets, treat everybody alike. 
If you see anybody trying, encourage them— 
if they are not trying, talk to them—if they 
will not try, fire them. You cannot build up an 
organization with pets or laggards. 


Do you figure that other superintendents in 
your town are your enemies to be shunned, or 
do you fraternize with them? It will do you 
both good to be friends. Think this over and 
get together. 


Are you making preparation for a nice fall 
business? It is dull now, but everything points 
to a nice candy business when the frost is on 
the pumpkin and now is the time to prepare. 


What do you think of a National Association 
of Candy Superintendents or have you given it 
any thought? It is worth thinking about. 


Are you a subscriber to The Candy Manu- 


facturer? If not, that is the most important 
thing you have to do today. 


Toye-2. _ Sir, re oz r 

Foes tas < La 
See 
RS. Sie Se 
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Sugar Manufacturing Value 
(Continued from page 49 ) 
are counter acid, and in the end are ex- 
pensive. 

The only proper way to produce hard 
candy that will not get excessively sticky 
is to use a well balanced formula and a uni- 
form sugar. 

If the confectioner who finds his pro- 
duct more sticky or fluid than is his wish, 
would use a small amount of sodium car- 
bonate in the batch, he would find a cor- 
rective for his trouble. The use of sodium 
carbonate with ordinary fine granulated 
sugar will enable the manufacturer to add 
more glucose to his formula and = e¢on- 
sequently reduce the amount of cane sugar 
it is necessary for him to use. 

The true value of a sugar for confection- 
er’s use can only be judged by its relative 
streneth. Percentage of sugar as meas- 
ured by the polariscope means nothing 
from a manufacturing standpoint, for as 
stated previously, all refined sugars seldom 
show a polariscopic test under 99 7-10 de- 
grees. 

Sweetness is a sensation, and cannot be 
measured by any mechanical instrument, 
but sweetness in confectionery is in such 
abundance that its total amount in any in- 
dividual confection cannot be completely 
registered by the human sensory nerves. 
Of this I will write later. 

Next Month’s Article 

A sugar’s strength can be measured by 
simple means, and has been so measured 
and tabulated by refiners for many vears. 
In my next article I will give in detail the 
method and equipment necessary to test 
the strength of the various sugars. 

Would you pay $10.00 rather than miss the rest of this series of 


articles by Mr. Murphy? That will also pay for a five-year 
subscription. 





The Advertisers Have the Right Spirit 


Mr. Earl R. Allured, Publisher, 
Dear Sir: 

We have looked over the vroposition submitted to 
us regarding he new magazine for manufacturers 
and superintendents and feel that it is just the me- 
dium we are looking for, provided you get it into 
the hands of those people and providing them with 
editorials and reading matter which will hold their 
interest. 

We would be glad to take one-half page in twelve 
issues and are writing our advertising manager, 
from whom you will receive all cuts and advertising 
matter. 

Yours very truly, 
NATIONAL BUNDLE TYER CO., 


JTC :MMC (Signed) J. T. Carpenter, Pres. 
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Stock Control 


The Second of a Series of Articles on 


Candy Cost Finding and Accounting. 
by Clyde E. Murray 


lice-President, The 


rT | 
Mr. Murray emphasizes in this article the 
need for statistical control of raw materials 
and points out that there is.a sad lack of this 
control among confectionery manufacturers. 
He further states that this loss amounts to 
hundreds of thousands of dollars per year. 





F it were possible to inoculate each 
employee in a candy factory with a 
germn carrving the reé ization that ma- 
terials have an actual monetary value, 

hundreds of thousands of dollars could be 
saved annually in the confectionery indus- 
try. There seems to be prevalent among 
employees in a majority of candy plants a 
disregard for material values. It is not pos- 
sible, of course, through any method of sta- 
tistical stock control to eliminate waste, but 
it is possible to regulate and minimize this 
waste if the manufacturer sees fit to adopt 
the proper educational methods. This loss 
in materials begins in the cooking depart- 
ment, where we find the journeyman candy- 
maker measuring batches by rule of thumb, 
and continues throughout each and every 
department through to the packing, where 
we find the loss in broken boxes, careless 
handling of findings, destruction of ribbons 
and the various other losses which naturally 
occur from eareless handling. This care- 
lessness is due to a great extent to the men- 
tal attitude of the emplovee, for if thev were 
brought to feel that a carton, for instance, 
was actually money, this carton would re- 
ceive much more careful handling and con- 
sideration than it does at the present time. 
In turn this disregard for values is the 
fault of the executive or executives. Al- 
ways their mental attitude is reflected 
throughout the factory. 

A few vears ago one of the leading in- 
dustrial engineers of the country made an 
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investigation of a large railroad system in 
the Southwest. He was astounded by the 
terrific loss caused by the careless handling 
of tools and supplies. Investigating further, 
he decided that some method which would 
emphasize to the employees of the railroad 
that these tools and supplies had a definite 
value, would tend to decrease this loss. The 
engineer had printed and distributed a list 
showing the value of these articles, and re- 
duced this article to ton of freight per mile. 
For instance, he pointed out that a lantern 
globe carelessly broken meant that the com- 
pany had to haul a ton of freight for a cer- 
tain distance in order to pay for the loss of 
the globe. This was language the emplovees 
of the railroad understood, and while 
largely a matter of psythology the results 
were astounding. The fault had _ been 
simply in the mental attitude of the em- 
plovee. The employee had never stopped 
to realize that these tools and supplies were 
worth money to the company, and that in 
order for the company to buy and supply 
these articles it was necessary in turn for 
them to earn the money. 

HE attitude of the average candy fac- 

tory executive is that statistical con- 
trol over raw materials and finished stock 
is highly desirable and theoretically pretty, 
but that it costs too much to operate a sys- 
tem which will provide this control. In 
other words, he begins there to minimize 
the value of his own materials, and this 
feeling is quickly sensed by his emplovees. 
In no other industry is there the same sad 
lack of this statistical control as is found 
in a great majority of candy plants. 

Admitting that it does cost money to pro- 

vide this control as compared with the loss 
at the end of the vear, the necessary ex- 
pense is practically nothing considering the 
potential savings to be effected. 
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Some time ago one of the Eastern fac- 
tories in attempting to tie up their cost sys- 
tem with their financial books, found a dis- 
crepancy the first month the svstem was in 
operation, of about $3,000 in raw materials. 
Investigation disclosed the fact that this 
loss was due to the fact that the candy- 
makers used an excess amount of sugar 
rather than corn svrup, merely because it 
was so much easier to go to the sugar bar- 
rel than it was to the corn syrup tank. Un- 
doubtedly this particular thing has hap- 
pened in almost every candy factory, vet is 
a loss which has been swallowed up merely 
because there was no statistical control of 
raw materials, and no way of checking the 
consumption of materials against the ma- 
terials called for by the batches. 


In many factories is found a tremendous 
amount of money tied up in obsolete rib- 
bons, boxes, labels, findings, pictures, etc., 
and while these stocks can be carried on 
inventories at cost, they sooner or later be- 
come an absolute loss. With proper stock 
control this cannot happen. These various 
items are discovered of course when a phys- 
ical inventory is taken, and are probably 
then forgotten until the next inventory. 
With a series of reports going to the exeeu- 
tive, showing monthly quantities on hand, 
consumption and condition of the stocks, 
some action would naturally be taken to 
turn them into money. 


Stopping Leaks on Ribbons and Boxes 


(Cy of the eastern factories not long 
ago in moving from their old plant into 
a new one discovered over $30,000 worth of 
boxes and ribbons which had been dead for 
some vears. Had they been aware previ- 
ously of the exact condition of this stock, 
this would not have happened. It developed 
that the entire lot was practically a loss and 
had to be written off the inventory. It 
would be possible to point out enumerable 
instances of this sort, some large and some 
small. The ordinary manufacturer would 
probably say, ‘This cannot happen in my 
plant,’’ vet the assertion is ventured that 
it happens to a greater or lesser extent in 
every candy plant where there is an ab- 
senee of stock control. 


The condition in turn tends to decrease 
turnover. Unfortunately, of course, the 
nature of the candy business is such with its 
peak load and somewhat seasonable demand 
(especially the high grade chocolate lines) 
that the turnover is less than in many other 
lines. Stock control, however, will auto- 
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matically inerease the turnover and keep 
vour stocks active, and it is in this turn- 
over that the candy manufacturer finds his 
profit. 

Many times the purchasing agent will 
get a rush eall from the factory for a cer- 
tain commodity or article. Somebody has 
discovered that there is none on hand. Then 
starts a series of telegrams or long distance 
calls to the vendor, and a request for ex- 
press shipment. This is expensive and with 
stock control unnecessary. The purchasing 
agent should have been notified when the 
stock on this article reached the low danger 
mark and ordered accordingly, thus keep- 
ing the stock on hand and preventing any 
possible tie-up. 

There is, of course, the more or less un- 
controllable loss factor of theft in all candy 
plants. Even in a factory with aceurate 
stock control this figure average about five 
per cent. How much larger must it be there- 
fore, in a faetory without this control. A 
middle west factory had occasion to check 
their ribbon department and discovered in 
this department a loss of fifteen per cent. 
It so happened that their expenditures for 
ribbon amounted to about $80,000 per vear. 
This meant an actual loss through theft of 
$12,000. The ribbons were immediately put 
under stock control and issued to the bow- 
tiers on requisition, certain checks made 
against requirements for specifie bows, and 
the loss immediately disappeared. One of 
the southern candy manufacturers had oe- 
casion about a vear ago to investigate the 
handling of their finished stock, and found 
that the lack of stock control enabled two 
dishonest stock clerks to steal from them 
$500 to $1,000 worth of fancy packages per 
month. 


Where the Executive is at Fault 
HESE things are the fault of the execu- 
tive, not the employee. If the execu- 
tive insists upon putting temptation before 
his people, sometime, sooner or later, some- 
one is going to fall for this temptation and 
the manufacturer stands the loss 


The actual operation of a method for 
stock control is so simple that it is incon- 
ceivable to believe that any manufacturer 
could refuse to install such a method. A 
form of stock card is shown here which in 
itself is self-explanatory. The card shows 
receipts and issues, and minimum and maxi- 
mum quantities. When goods are received 
they are entered in the received column; 
likewise for the issued, and the units and 
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value of units remaining in stock are 
brought out in the on hand column. ‘This 
furnishes a perpetual inventory, and inci- 
dentally this perpetual inventory has been 
found to be more accurate than a physical 
inventory. (See form below.) 

Necessarily the details of stock keeping 
will vary, as raw material storage condi- 
tions vary in the different plants. Some 
are already fortunate enough to have a 
space for a storeroom in which all materials 
are kept. If so, the problem is relatively 
simple, as the factory would merely requisi- 
tion against the storeroom. Other concerns 
are forced to distribute materials to the 
various departments upon arrival. In the 
latter case the problem is somewhat more 
difficult, but needs only a closer follow up 
from the office. The ideal condition, of 
course, is to have one man acting in the 
capacity of storeskeeper, who would be defi- 
nitely responsible for all raw materials, and 
the stock card clerk, who incidentally should 
operate from the office and not to be located 
in the factory, would look to this man for 
the proper check against the materials. In 
the case of a factory where the materials 
have to be distributed to the consuming de- 
partment, it would be necessary to hold a 
man in each department responsible. As a 
matter of fact, there are but few factories 
where by some rearrangement of depart- 
ments, a space for a storeroom cannot be 
found if the executive is sufficiently im- 
pressed with the need for such a storeroom. 


It can be readily seen that a wealth of 


information is available from these per- 
petual inventory stock cards for the execu- 
tive. and that if the executive sees fit to 
properly follow the reports which can be 
obtained from his stock ecard clerk, his 
stocks are at all times going to be clean, use- 
able and saleable. 


Aside from the value of these cards from 
an operating point of view, it is positively 
essential that a record of this sort be kept, 
if a concern hopes to install an accurate 
svstem and in turn tie this cost system up 
with the financial books in such a way as to 
provide a monthly profit and loss statement. 
Any attempt to operate a cost system with- 
out statistical control of raw materials is 
useless and a waste of time and money, for 
there is then no foundation for the cost 
structure, and this structure is going to 
topple. 

It should be borne in mind that no sys- 
tem has brains. A system is merely a 
method for applying brains, and in addi- 
tion should be considered a necessary in- 
vestmerit and not an expense. It is sug- 
gested that a manufacturer cannot intelli- 
gently cope with his problem unless he is 
in possession of such information as will 
show him every angle and ramification of 
this problem. 





A “Rose Bud” from Marshfield, Oregon 


The Kind of Faith That Moves Mountains 
Earl R. Allured, June 21, 1921. 


30 N. La Salle St., Chicago. 
My Dear Mr. Allured: 

Just received your complimentary copy of The 
Candy Manufacturer, Vol. 1, No. 1, and it is so in- 
teresting that we cannot afford to miss any sub- 
sequent numbers. We are therefore enclosing our 
subscription for one year with our check for $3.00. 

Regardless of our numerous memberships in con- 
fectionery and allied associations, your application 
for the A. B. C. carries with it more weight with us 
because we know you mean business and that your 
venture will not fail. You are backing your faith 
in yourself in the best possible manner. May you 
succeed in that large measure, which can only be 
proven by your ability to be of SERVICE to your 
fellow confectioners. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, we remain, 

Yours for Good Candy, 
MARTIN CANDY CO., 
(Signed) G. A. Martin, Pres. 


STOCKH CARD 
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Quality, Service and Education 


HE manufacturer of today can no longer 

stand graciously permitting the purchase 
of his wares at his price, and in quantities de- 
termined by him—in short, a ‘‘sellers’ mar- 
ket.’ The wheel has turned and we now have 
the ‘* buyers’ market.’’ 

To successfully compete on such a market 
one must have three essentials—Quality, Serv- 
ice and Price. Quality must be quality, no 
masquerades are permitted. Service must be 
service—no mere statements are accepted. 
Price must be right. Both quality and service 
have a value, and must be reckoned in the cost 
of production, so that to obtain the proper 
price still another thing is required: ‘* Educa- 
tion’’—edueation of ourselves, our factory em- 
ployees and of our sales force, and finally, 
through the latter, the retailer and the con- 
sumer, as to the real meaning of price in rela- 
tion to the presence or absence of either quality 
or service, or both. 





K. K. Rice, 
Johnson Biseuit Co. 





Dr. Bryant has this Assignment 


June 29, 1921. 
Mr. Earl R. Allured, 
30 N. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Mr. Allured: 


I received copy of The Candy Manufacturer and 
was very favorably impressed with the contents and 
the effort made to deal with various matters which 
are pertinent to the manufacturing end of the busi- 
ness. 

I am enclosing check herewith for a year’s sub- 
scription. 

As a matter of suggestion, I want to say that I 
believe the listing and illustrations of all patents 
covering candy appliances being issued during the 
month with the information as to what work they 
perform and the possibility of their being purchased, 
would be interesting to most factory men. I also 
hope you will succeed in getting Dr. Bryant or 
some other good authority, to write a good com- 
prehensive article on the grades and properties of 
the different kinds of starches, and some informa- 
tion about their tests. 

I have been in touch with Prof. Siebel regarding 
some matter which he is preparing and will try to 
get you some dope ready for August issue. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) C. W. BUNDE, 
CWB:EN 3006 Wilton Ave. 


Mr. Bunde is Superintendent of Chicago Factory, National 
Candy Co.—Editor. 
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Suggestive Advertising 
Now for a Slogan 


z~ manufacturers and merchants we are 
all aware that goods are sold very largely 
on suggestion. This is true even of the staples 
and necessities of life to some extent. It is 
particularly true of items that may be classed 
as luxuries or semi-luxuries. 

There are a great many reasons why candy 
is bought by the public, but foremost among 
these reasons is the fact that the eating of 
candy gives pleasure either to the purchaser or 
to someone else. Candy is particularly suited 
for sale as a gift article. It is suitable for a 
gift to a wife, to a sweetheart, to a friend, to 
the school graduate, on birthday occasions, for 
parties, and for other occasions altogether too 
numerous to mention. The florist has recog- 
nized that his flowers are particularly suited 
for sale as indicated above in the case of con- 
fectionery. He has recognized that suggestive 
advertising is the best way to promote the sale 
of his flowers. He has recognized that this 
advertising must be done by the industry to be 
successful. He has made **Say It with Flow- 
ers’’ a national slogan and he is reaping a rich 
harvest from the popularizing of this slogan. 
Let us as candy manufacturers get busy and 
find an equally good slogan, which can be used 
for suggestive advertising to promote the sale 
of candy. Now is the time. The manufactur- 
ers of the country ean fill the orders. 

K. B. Hurcrtins, 
The Bonita Company. 


All in Favor Say I 


If you want to do the industry a good turn, start 
a campaign to eliminate the noun “Glucose.” 

The general public have been educated to be- 
lieve that “glucose” is added to candy as a cheap- 
ener. 

Doesn't “Corn Syrup” listen better and sound 
more appetizing? 

R. H. MACY & CO., INC., 
Dept. of Mig 


Pueblo Still Smiles 


Pueblo, Colo., 6-21-21. 
The Candy Mig., Chicago. 
Gentlemen : 

In your June issue we note you have a handsome 
extra engraver’s proof of Walter C. Hughes, will 
you kindly send one of these to the writer and 
oblige. 

THE FULTON CANDY CO., 
at 

Hard hit in the flood, but Pueblo still smiles, 




















The Sugar Situation 


Mr. Palmer, our Sugar Editor, is one of the keenest students on sugar markets 


and conditions in the country. 


vice and counsel of this department. Mark your communication 


Sugar Editor.’’—Publisher. 





HE sugar situation as it appears today 
is one of continued depression. This 
state of depression exists in all 
branches of the industry, only in vary- 

ing degrees. The most favorably situated class 
having anything to do with sugar these days is 
the general consuming public. To them there 
is no worry; there is plenty of sugar and the 
price is cheap. Manufacturers, jobbers and 
wholesalers find conditions far from satisfac- 
tory because of the continued uncertainty of 
the price movement and danger of losses. Cane 


Our subscribers are entitled to the personal ad- 


** Attention, 


refiners are not altogether contented with their 
position because of the slow movement of re- 
fined sugar, although they, perhaps to a greater 
extent than any other class of handlers of the 
article, have maintained their standard of 
profit, their average refining margin being 
fairly well maintained. The beet refiners are 
‘arrving large stocks that ought to be well into 
public consumption by this time, and although 
their profit as a rule is a comfortable one, their 
position has been made more unsatisfactory by 
the slow movement of refined as well as deelin- 
ing prices, compelling heavy expenditures to 
‘varry their stocks. The cane producers have 
had and are having a very difficult task in car- 
rving on. Outside of Cubans, it is constantly 
found necessary to liquidate sugars at declin- 
ing prices and this process to a great extent is 
responsible for continued depression. The 
Cuban position is being maintained at heavy 
financial cost and anxiety, and it remains for 
the future to determine its success or failure. 


We have had so much recent experience with 
after war readjustment and depression that it 
would seem to be poor judgment to continually 
keep this side of the story before everyone, 
but we cannot ignore the facts, and while it is 
necessary to recognize the facts and happen- 
ings as they are, we can consider them with a 
knowledge of the hope of the future, confirmed 
by a belief that better industrial days are ahead 
and may not be as far distant as most of us 
are inclined to think. If we continually talk 
depression we create it to a certain extent, cer- 
tainly more than actual facts warrant. 


From the manufacturer’ viewpoint, prob- 
ably sugar at this time is one of the least im- 
portant worries, if he is a careful buyer. Of 
course we have had continued declines for 
many months, from the highest price peak of 
last year, representing heavy losses to many, 
but we have been on a comparative low level of 
prices for some time, and conditions seem to 
warrant a continuance, and at this level losses 
cannot be considerable if purchasing of sugar is 
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conducted carefully and cautiously. More im- 
portant to the manufacturer at this time would 
seem to be the stimulation of the sale and dis- 
tribution of the finished products into which 
sugars enter to a great extent in their manu- 
facture. At this point we come to the consum- 
ing public here and abroad. If manufacturers 
readjust their prices to changing conditions the 
public is quick to observe, and when it sees 
prices coming to a level of readjusted values of 
raw products, the public buying is stimulated 
to an extent to conform to the condition of its 
pocketbook at the time. In other words, we 
test the buying power of the public when favor- 
able judgment is passed by it on the manufac- 
tured articles offered for sale. We know that 
the buying power all along the line, from pro- 
ducer to consumer, has diminished; but we 
assist materially in the rebuilding of this power 
as well as in the re-establishment of confidence 
if we consider the intelligent analysis of the 
situation by the public. 


W KE are passing through a period of over- 
production in sugar and sugar products, 
or might it more properly be termed a period 
of underconsumption. The latter could more 
aptly be applied to Europe than to America, 
although in the Americas economic conditions 
have brought about considerable decreased 
consumption and in many directions this can 
be applied to sugar. In facing the future we 
must look to the stimulation of consumption, 
not by artificial means, but by good sound tac- 
tics and reasoning, and the great consuming 
population will be quick to accept or reject on 
the merits of the situation. 

To come more directly to sugar, we are jus- 
tified in concluding that we are approaching 
closely the low point in the value and general 
low-ebb condition of the commodity unless a 
very decided change in the affairs of Cuba 
should occur, which seems remote at the pres- 
ent time because of the strong financial support 
that is being given to the situation, although the 
strain of the Cuban situation is tremendous. 
True, there is not much in the situation to give 
us this encouragement, but a broad use of our 
power of observation along the lines of ordi- 
nary reasoning leads us to believe we see light 
before us and buoys up our optimism. Our 
judgment tells us that prices cannot go much 
lower without spelling moderate disaster to 
producers and handlers of raw sugar. 

We are inclined to think that we are closely 
approaching the time when the resistance of 
Cuba to low prices will be felt, due to the grad- 
ual completion of absorption of sugars that 
have been available from countries other than 
Cuban up to this time of the year. The supply 
of Cuban sugars far exceeds any demand that 
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will be made upon them prior to fall crops of 
other sugars, but Cuban sugars are strongly 
supported and it is possible that buyers will in 
the near future be obliged to reach out for Cuba 
sugars and perhaps being compelled to pay a 
slight advance over present relative values es- 
tablished by sugars other than Cubas. Any 
price recovery that might take place will not 
be at all extreme in its scope, as the supply is 
too great. But we are coming to a point where 
some Cuban sugars will be wanted. The only 
raw sugars pressing the market are Porto 
Ricos, and while they may continue to do so 
for a time, the pressure is bound to relax with 
diminution of Porto Rico stocks, bringing the 
only available sugars into prominence, viz., 
Cubas. 


HE New York market is the ruling market 

and for this reason our attention is di- 
rected toward conditions that are likely to 
affect it. Porto Rico sugars, in spite of the ad- 
ditional tariff protection afforded them, have 
pressed for sale at consecutive declines, until 
at the present writing their market value is 
4¢ per Ib. C. L. F. U.S. Atlantie ports. With 
the new preferential duty on Cuba sugars 96 
degrees pol. of 1.60¢ per lb. deducted from this 
price we figure a value of 2.40¢ per lb. C. & F. 
U.S. Atlantic ports for Cubas. This is admit- 
tedly a low price for Cubas considering produe- 
tion and carrying costs, but it is all they are 
able to command at present. Full duty sugars 
can only command 2e per lb. C. I. F. U.S. 
Atlantic ports for the manufacture of refined 
sugar for domestic use and about 2.50¢ 
C. I. F. for the manufacture of refined sugar 
for export. Full duty sugars and Cuba sugars 
are not pressing the market (although arriv- 
als in the U. S. of Cuba sugars contracted 
for prior to Cuban control continue heavy) and 
they will naturally look for a better relative 
price as Porto Rico approaches the completion 
of the sale of remaining stocks and will very 
likely obtain it on moderate demand from the 
U. S. and England, although England is a 
shrewd buyer, and while probably needing raw 
sugars from September on, will buy the cheap- 
est sugar offered, and Cubans in order to sell 
tor England will be obliged to meet prices of 
Javas and other Eastern sugars offering in 
England. 


We see the possibility of a slight recovery in 
prices when Cubas become the only available 
sugars here for a time, supplemented by pos- 
sible moderate sales to England and the Conti- 
nent. Just as important, however, is the de- 
mand for refined sugar, which it is hoped will 
be stimulated on a steadying market. In this 
way, if a fairly steady market can be created, 

(Continued on page 60) 

















THE NEW YORK SUGAR MARKET 


T the present writing, May 20th, the 
A raw sugar market is dull and barely 
steady at 4c C. L. F. for Porto Ricos, 
this being the duty paid equivalent estab- 
lished by recent sales of these sugars. This 
price is the equivalent of 2.40¢ C. & F. for 
Cubas, and 2¢ C. I. F. for full duty sugars, 
but neither of the latter is pressing for 
sale, the Cuban Sugar Finance Commission 
continuing to follow a waiting policy and 
full duty holders offering only in a very 
limited way. Porto Ricos continue to take 
the lead in making the market, and further 
quantities of these sugars are available at 
4e C. I. F. with buyers selecting desirable 
lots at this price to meet their particular 
needs. 

The tendency is still in favor of buyers, 
due to the available supplies of raws and 
refined and moderate demand for the latter. 
Refined sugar prices have further declined 
to 5.60¢ less 2%, and export refined is ob- 
tainable in cargo lots at 4c to 4.10e F. O. B. 
Small business is doing in export, mostly in 
50 to 100 ton lots. Any substantial increase 
in the demand for refined sugar is not 
looked for until buyers can be assured of a 
fairly steady market and a decrease in the 
frequency of declines. 

Very little business is being done to EKu- 
rope in either raws or refined and is not 
looked for except in a moderate way for 
delivery from September on. 

Trading in raw sugar futures has been 
active from time to time, but any stability 
created thereby is of short duration, owing 
to the weak condition of the actual market. 

Trading in refined sugar futures is very 
moderate and restricted to the regular trad- 
ing interests. Prices are in conformity with 
the actual market and in most instances 
show greater weakness. 


Raw Sugar Futures, Close of June 17th. 


NR ee ere re Oi, a a 2.85 @ 2.95 
Ee Si pean ner er 2.84 @ 2.88 
i ied otk ok 5's 5's 6 wel eel 2.79 @ 2.81 
EE ee ee 2.74 @ 2.75 
i a Site i a ued 4 wn 2.65 @ 2.66 
NE a tin gies ¥ adis- aa eek 2.62 @ 2.63 
58 





Rr Tr ree 2.58 ‘@ 2.59 
aa i diaiditaeniedcg Hah 2.54 @ 2.56 
EE 66 ciaca adaware ad ea 2.02 @ 2.54 
ce igs ba dae aed «Rh 2.51 @ 2.53 
Ss Dat inet nn nent Rhea 2.59 @ 2.57 
NE il i Ah aide nn ga one ett 2.60 @ 2.62 


Refined Sugar Futures, Close of 
June 17th, 1921 


ss hic ee ed bades Gwen D459 @ 3.59 
RS ots A was bane NOM 3.45 @ 355d 
I we-ba-unesteeeebeede d.00 @ 5.60 
ori on Cee RON es 5.00 @ 5.65 
I si o'0 64 6 dak oe Oe 8 D900 @ 5.65 
EE Sica naaada Ka weR eee D.D0 @ 5.65 
EG etn 2k SENSE A cn 





COCOA 

The cocoa market continues to have a sagging 
tendency with only nominal demand from manu- 
facturers. 

Holders of spot cocoa are willing to make con- 
cessions, and while shipment offerings are not press- 
ing, quotations are showing an easier tendency. 

Arrivals are as follows: 


1921 1920 
ie AP Ss 177,331 bags 169,673 bags 
Ee 119,092 “* 218,107 “ 
rrr ee 375,318 “ 301,353 “ 
SE is Ss one Sek dae 147,947 350,777 
: Aaadiyeoseeann 217,885 118,013 
DD ph takes cada 167,156 116,264 

Co ee 1,204,729 bags 1,274,187 bags 


Arrivals for 1921 to date are 69,458 bags less than 
for the same time during 1920. 

The prices quoted below show the low for ship- 
ment and the high for spot, and are given subject 
to market conditions and are only nominal: 


Guayaquil (Machala—Caraquez) ....... 734- 8% 
PE diet te eis deve pa rade eiskiekees-s 9 -11% 
ye Se oe ee cane a SO na ree 8i4- 9 
Er Sas ce Sig A he EN NG Si 3 AS 64-8 
Pom Permented Accra. .....<ccccccscaes 614-7 
oy BO” BE ee ee ee 6 
NE ee Po Oar wi zis Woe a ee Sa 7 -8 
ES EE ee te ee ae ee Ore 7% 
SE Se re ey ene es Omen 7 
Sg Ee Ane era een 13 -24 
ig ES Gy Ss IN Sd, oe Se a ie 514- 534 
SL eR es kites ehh en hs weed aw ek enn eee 16 -23 
Re ee Ee a eee ee ee 18 -25 
i Lich deka db oder Pa anes Abe Soules 18 -20 
Pe Bri wind tas ee aie obie-ak oa 61% 
NE SER VERO LT DOES ee 7144-7 
Re el a ce RS tl ci 5 -6 
DUR oils th erode ee a Mes di ta 714-9 


COCOA BUTTER 
Market quiet, domestic, 23-24c. 
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IMPORTED NUTS 

Jordans. We are advised that there will be a 
good average crop of Jordans. 

Alicantes and Valencias, however, have suffered 
damage to blossoms and it is possible that a ma- 
terial shortage of the crop may be the result. This 
report is subject to further confirmation, however, 
but comes to us from authoritative sources. 


Walnuts. Fresh cracked Bordeaux are quoted 
for September shipment at about 100 francs more 
than the quotation for regular goods, present mar- 
ket. Let it be understood that the term “Fresh 
Cracked” which appears in the fall are not New 
Crop goods. Fresh cracked goods are current crop 
that were allowed to remain in shell through the 
season and are cracked in the fall. Sometimes they 
turn out to be in better condition than the regular 
early shelled article, while again they are not su- 
perior, provided that the early shelled goods have 
had proper care. 

No quotation on new crop box almonds as none 
of the markets have opened on new goods as yet. 
There are no other features of importance to record 
at this time. 


With further reference to Valencias and Jordans 
the current crop is now about exhausted. 





Cocoa Beans 


Twenty Years Ago and Today 


Emil Pick 
Von Dannenberg & Pick 


WENTY years ago and today the changes 

in the cocoa business are just the same as 
in most other lines. The only trouble then and 
now is that it is more of a speculative game 
and more on the order of Wall street than any 
business I can think of. 


In olden times the manufacturer would pick 
up his receiver, call up and order his cocoa by 
phone, and buy as he needed from spot, and he 
could always get the same quality, more or less, 
twelve months of the year. And the best part 
of it for the manufacturer of cocoa and choco- 
late was that business was more stabilized. 


The cocoa bean industry has grown from 
246,000 bags a year to a 2,000,000-bag proposi- 
tion, and as fast as the consumption of beans 
has taken place over this period, the chocolate 
business has increased accordingly. 

The cocoa bean industry, with its number of 
qualities, is one of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the game, outside of the manufacturing 
end, that I can think of. The beans consist of 
45 different grades, an outline of which I hope 
to give you some interesting data of in the 
next issue, and will endeavor to take each grade 
of bean and give a little history of same, to my 
best knowledge and belief. 


I shall be only too pleased to gio into details 
of the cocoa bean, or answer at any time any 
questions asked me through this worthy paper. 
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SUGAR NOTES 


Press reports from Havana state that the Cuban 
Sugar Finance Commission sold and shipped to May 
27th to the U. S. and foreign countries 367,929 tons. 
As 1,180,032 tons have been shipped from Cuba since 
the formation of the commission in February, 1921, 
it would indicate that 812,103 tons of uncontrolled 
sugars have been shipped during the foregoing pe- 
riod. 


It is reported that the British Government is selling 
some of its stock of Cuban sugars to refiners ( Eng- 
lish) at a price equivalent of 2.88 C. I. F, England. 
This price is more in line with the market in the U. S. 
and in view of the British refiners closing on account 
of the coal strike, it looks as though any fresh sales 
of raws from Cuba would have to be made on this 
basis or lower. 


Since our last issue we have seen the new Emer- 
gency Tariff Law become effective without any great 
disturbance in prices, in fact, declines have been re- 
corded and the only effect of the new tariff seems to 
have been a recession in the cost and freight and 
C. 1. F. values of imported raw sugars. Domestic and 
duty free sugars from U. S. possessions have par- 
ticipated in the decline. Tariff exponents cannot claim 
any credit for the increased tariff, however, through 
these conditions, as economic forces have been more 
instrumental in forcing the declines than the tariff 
has. Cuba is now negotiating for a reduction in the 
U.S. duty on her sugar from 1.60c to lec per Ib., the 
old rate. Nothing definite can be said on this subject 
as yet, as negotiations have not developed sufficiently. 
Raw sugar prices are now at the lowest in the past 
five years. 


\ recent sale of interest was 3,300 tons of Czecho- 
Slovak cube sugars at 4:l5c per Ib., duty paid, basis 
%6 degrees pol. These sugars have been held in 
America for about one year and represent a record 
depreciation from 26c per Ib. to 4.15¢. 

We understand that an additional quantity of 
Czecho-Slovak refined has passed through trade chan- 
nels into consumption, distribution being principally 
in the middle west. 


The Cuban cabinet has voted to continue the exist- 
ence of the Cuban Sugar Finance Commission, cre- 
ated for the disposal of the present crop. 

The commission has had a representative in Lon- 
don for some time looking toward negotiating sales of 
Cuba sugars to England and the Continent. 


Sugar stocks on the New York Stock Exchange 
have suffered declines, owing to the poor situation of 
the commodity and passing or deferring of dividends 
by some of the principal raw sugar companies. 


Canadian refined sugar prices are now 9.75c, less 
5% F. O. B. Montreal basis. 
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The Sugar Situation 


(Continued from page 57) 


confidence of refined sugar buyers in the U.S. 
would be partly restored and we could take a 
step toward a substantial revival of trade. It 
is not the general desire to see an advance in 
the price, but more a desire to see a steady 
market even at the present level, with the 
chances of further declines eliminated as far 
as possible. Sugar is cheap enough. The price 
is reasonable from the buyers’ standpoint, al- 
though it reflects no credit to the additional 
tariff recently enacted. Cuba is now negotiat- 
ing for a reduction in the duty on its sugar to 
le per Ib. 


Any slight recovery in prices that might be 
experienced through the summer is not likely to 
continue through the fall by reason of the 
Louisiana and beet crops coming along and the 
prospect of a large carry-over in Cuba. We 
shall have no spectacular increase in the de- 
mand for refined sugar. This must follow 
slowly any confidence in the article that can be 
soundly created. Sugar has declined continu- 
ally, finally taking sugar stocks down as well 
as recording the passing and deferring of divi- 
dends on the most important sugar stocks. It 
now seems to be close to the time to commence 
to rebuild on a sound basis and every effort 
should be directed by those connected with 
sugar production and distribution to do so. 
Cuban sugars continue under control. This is 
one false feature in the economic situation of 
sugar. A sharp readjustment in this direction 
must come some day. It is only being post- 
poned by the present system of control. When 
this readjustment takes place it will be a diffi- 
cult matter for many important organizations 
to re-establish their position in the handling of 
the tremendous Cuba crop, but in the end the 
result will be a return to normal business and 
the sound process of rebuilding will have begun 
and trading in general will experience a re- 
vival, not speculative but sound, conservative 
merchandising, upon which the world trade is 
established in normal times. 


OUR cents per pound is the present estab- 
lished duty paid equivalent of raw sugar 
and refined is selling on the basis of 5.60¢ per 
Ib. less 2 per cent, with only a moderate de- 
mand for refined. Beet refined prices are in 
accord, as a rule lowest quotations being 20 
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points under cane refined. Stocks of raw sugar 
in U.S. refining ports and all Cuban shipping 
ports together at latest uneven dates are 1,676,- 
376 tons, an increase over last year at this time 
of 914,959 tons. More sugar is stored through- 
out the Island on the plantations. There is 
every prospect of a final crop outturn of 3,900,- 
000 tons or over. Large stocks on hand are due 
to the unwillingness of the Cuban Sugar Fi- 
nance Commission to sell at prevailing prices 
and the unwillingness of the independent buy- 
ers to purchase Cuban sugars. <As time goes 
on the financial strain in Cuba becomes greater 
and we find additional support required from 
Canadian and American bankers, and they are 
‘arrying the chief burden. As for the Cuban 
banking system, we observe repeated indica- 
tions of the need of repairs to the system. With 
available stocks of Cubas, Porto Ricos, Philip- 
pines, Hawaiians and domestic beet sugars, the 
inclination is to expect lower prices, but it 
might be far more satisfactory to inspire confi- 
dence and endeavor to increase consumption of 
sugar and manufactured articles at fair prices, 
thereby turning over available supplies and 
keeping them moving. It would also improve 
the outlook for the year 1922. Confidence has 
been lacking, resulting in continued hand-to- 
mouth business. European markets are having 
the same experience. It would seem that the 
worst period of depression is drawing to a close 
and the feeling is that we are scraping close to 
bottom in the matter of prices. This has been 
said so often, only later to find that room had 
been found for still lower values, that confi- 
dence is difficult to inspire, but we are hopeful 
of better trade conditions by the end of sum- 
mer. It has been a severe process, and, as 
stated in our previous article, rough spots are 
still to be encountered, but we must meet them 
with confidence in our ability to smooth them 
out. 


The distribution of refined sugar recently has 
been fairly steady, while not large, for ship- 
ment and from consignment points, and bids 
fair to continue so. Manufacturers are moving 
more of their finished products, and while there 
is considerable room for further improvement, 
they will do well to continue to devote effort 
to increasing this distribution at fair prices, at 
the same time exercising caution in covering 
their sugar requirements. 


Dwieut O. PaLMeEr. 


June 20, 1921. 
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A New Tempering Machine 


The illustration above is .the Baker Tempering 
Machine, a new item just being introduced on this 
side of the Atlantic by Jos. Baker Sons & Perkins Co. 

The chocolate to be cooled is fed into the hopper 
shown on the sides of the top revolving plate. A 
set of scrapers or plows. takes the chocolate from 
the hopper and keeps turning it over and over on 
the cool surface of the plate until the chocolate 
reaches the center of the plate. There a vertical 
screw conveyor forces the chocolate down to the 
center of the bottom plate. <A similar set of scrap- 
ers or plows picks up and turns over the chocolate 
until the chocolate reaches the outside of the plate, 
when it is scraped off into a suitable receptacle, or 
into a worm conveyor which automatically feeds the 
chocolate into the moulding machine. 

The manufacturers of the machine claim that: 

It performs its work upon every part of the 
mix, ‘entirely eliminating air bubbles; that it will 
temper 784 Ibs. of chocolate per hour through 20° F. 
and so long as the machine is running the product 
is uniform in temperature. The power required is 
3-4 B. H. P. The machine, being fixed upon a 
platform, so as to deliver direct into the hopper of 
the mould filling machine effects a considerable 
saving in labor. 


Palatability in Floralty 


He who values the delicacy which a well- 


chosen floral essence imparts to the savor of 


confectionery products will appreciate a new 
product called **Confectioners’ Floral Flav- 
ors’’ that are loval to flower odor and agree- 
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able to the taste. They are new to the confec- 
tionery industry and freshly true to the grow- 
ing flower in odor, taste and palatability. 

It seems as though this is the last word in 
developing that aesthetic sense or sentiment 
in a produect—two attributes to which confee- 
tionery so aptly lends itself. We’ve all seen and 
scented flowers that we could almost eat. Just 
imagine a bonbon with the true odor of a rose, 
an orange flower or a heliotrope. 

We must give Ungerer & Co. of New York 
credit for producing this new product, made 
possible, we understand, by an_ exclusive 
method of extraction. 


New Patents 


Machine for Cooling Chocolate and 
Other Materials 


EMILE Savy, Paris, France. Fitep Marcu 1, 
1919. Seriat No. 280173. E:eur Cras. 
(CL. 34—12.) 

1. In apparatus of the class described, a cas- 
ing, a source of cooled air communicating with 
said casing intermediate the ends thereof, 
means for drawing cooled air into said casing 
through the source of supply therefor, two con- 
veyers mounted to travel side by side in said 
‘asing, a series of upstanding drive shafts be- 
tween the two conveyers, and fans on each 
shaft arranged above and below the conveyers 
and each serving to agitate the air about both 
convevers., 


A New Merchandising Idea 
We grown-ups are provided with all kinds of ad- 
vertising novelties which are designed to help us 
spend our money, 
but here is a very 





| a=. “7a practical medium 
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York, are produc- 
ing a series of “Lit- 
tle Books,” little nursery rhymes and short stories 
attractively printed, the back cover reserved for the 
manufacturer’s advertising. 

These little books measure 2'4 by 234 inches and 
are put up in sets of from three to eight in a carton 
a fascinating bit of reading for the little folk. This 
is a sample of dealer helps that help the dealer and 
not the junk man. 








Refining Cane Sugar in 
Wisconsin 


HE Wisconsin Sugar Company have just 

completed and started to operate the ad- 
dition to their plant for the refining of cane 
sugar. Their intentions are to operate the year 
around from now on refining cane sugar, when 
the beets are not available. The fact that the 
beet sugar industry is one that is operative 
only about three months of the year has led 
them to thorough investigation of the possi- 
bilities of refining cane sugar in the middle 
west, so as to keep their large plant an earning 
investment twelve months each vear, and are 
satisfied that the same can be done and is feas- 
ible. 


Additions have been made to their beet re- 
finery for the washing of raw sugar, clarifica- 
tion of the cane syrup, centrifugals, ete., also 
a large warehouse of fireproof construction, 
with a storage capacity of from eight to ten 
thousand tons of sugar, has also been added. 

Already a large toll contract has been en- 
tered into by them with a combination of raw 
sugar producers of Cuba and prominent brok- 
ers in New York which will keep them busy 
until the beets are available again this fall. 
The cane sugar produce will be marketed in the 
middle west. The plant has an output capacity 
of from three to five thousand bags daily. 

The control of the Wisconsin Sugar Com- 
pany was purchased in 1918 by members of the 
firm of the Farley Candy Company of Chi- 


cago. 





Candy Week 


ANDY WEEK will be observed the week 

beginning October 3rd. This subject was 
discussed at the meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee in New York on February 22, 1921. It 
was the unanimous opinion of the committee 
that we should not as an Association make any 
plans relative to the observance of Candy 
Week. The committee was also of the opinion 
that its observance should be continued, but 
that the manner and form should be left en- 
tirely to the individual action of our members. 
A cireular to that effect was sent to our mem- 
_bers on May 10, 1921. 

Candy Week offers an opportunity for con- 
structive educational advertising that would be 
of the greatest benefit to the entire industry. 
The week offers an opportunity to tell the pub- 
lie the true story of candy. 





OUCH! 
June 15, 1921. 
Kindly discontinue sending us your magazine. 
THE GORDON CHOCOLATE CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Welcome to Our Industry 


Gentlemen—I am interested, with two or 
three others, in entering the business of manu- 
facturing candy. 

At present | am endeavoring to secure as 
much data as I can on the business, sources of 
supply, makers of machinery, advertising and 
selling methods, ete., ete. 

I shall appreciate it, therefore, if you will be 
kind enough to send THe Canpy Manvurac- 
TURER, billing me for same, if you desire, and 
also any other data you may have on hand 
about the business which you think might be 
useful to us. 

(Signed) Gro. H. Corey, 
P. O. Box 571, Du Bois, Pa. 





Jules Smucker with Tindeco 


Effective last month, Mr. Jules Smucker be- 
came a member of the sales staff of the Tin 
Decorating Company of Baltimore, with head- 
quarters at the New York office, 469 Fifth ave- 
nue. Mr. Smucker was recently vice-president 
of the Metal Package Corporation of Brooklyn, 
New York. 

This announcement will be deeply significant 
to those who are familiar with Mr. Smucker’s 
broad experience in creating and developing 
decorated tin packages for candy and confec- 
tionery. 

The extensive facilities of the Tin Decorat- 
ing Company of Baltimore will enable Mr. 
Smucker to offer his old and new customers the 
highest quality work and a capacity that is 
unlimited in volume. 





Notice to All Manufacturers of 
Confectioner’s Equipment 


and Supplies 


A Buyers’ Directory will be published in the 
Fall Buyers’ Guide Number of The Candy Man- 
ufacturer—September issue, 1921. The manu- 
facturer’s name will appear under the proper 
classification. The names of all manufacturers 
in our Buyers’ Guide File will be published, 
which includes all associate members of the 
National Confectioners’ Association. We will 
include the names of any other reputable manu- 
facturer (without charge) who will respond to 
this general invitation and supply us with the 
necessary information. For instance, write us 
as follows: 

The Candy Manufacturer 
Stock Exchange Building Chicago. 

Include our name in your Buyers’ Directory 
to be published in your September issue under 
the following classification: 





I eee ee Oe Pee tere 
A copy will be mailed to every candy factory 
purchasing agent in the United States. 


The Candy Manufaeturer 
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The Excise Tax Situation 


(Continued from page 15) 


inished. We urge our members, therefore, 
not to write congressmen urging legislation 
which will increase expenditures. 


A Forecast 

T’ seems likely at the present time that 
Congress will repeal the excess profits 
tax, and also many of the miscellaneous 
taxes such as ours. In their place, it seems 
probable, that Congress will increase the 
normal tax on corporation profits from 10 
per cent to 15 per cent and remove the 
$2,000 exemption. We sincerely believe 
that we are making real progress toward 
having the excise tax on candy included in 
the taxes to be repealed in spite of the 
fact that Congress will need to raise nearly 
four billion dollars under its tax laws. The 
so-called sales tax does not seem to meet 
with general approval among congressmen. 
It has been seriously attacked in the hear- 
ings and is vigorously opposed by the farm- 
ers and labor element in general, as well as 
by many trade associations and industries 
which it had been anticipated would sup- 

port such a tax. 

It seems likely now that Congress will be 
virtually in recess during the summer 
months, at least beginning the latter part 
of July. During this recess, the committees 
will continue in session perfecting the tariff 
and revenue bills. The candy manufactur- 
ers are urged to see their congressmen person- 
ally when they are at home during this recess, 
and urge upon them the extreme importance 
to the industry of the repeal of this excise tax 
on candy. In this way, the candy manufac- 
turers can be of great assistance in the fight 
which we are making. 

The unexpected delay in getting through 
the tariff bill has so postponed the con- 
sideration of revenue legislation in Con- 
gress that it now seems probable that the 
new revenue law will not be enacted until 
sometime during the coming fall. In the 
meantime, we are conducting an energetic 
campaign, both in person and by cor- 
respondence. And we are very much en- 
couraged by the reports, which we are re- 
eciving, regarding the results of our efforts. 
This campaign will not be permitted to lag 
at any time, but on the contrary, wi!l be 
pushed with increasing vigor. 


Issue of July, 1921. 


Announcing— 


For the September issue—the Fall Buyer's Guide Num- 
ber—the first of a series of three articles on “‘The Story 
of the Cocoanut,”’ written from the standpoint of Pro- 
duction, Manufacture and Consumption. 


by Franklin Baker, Jr. 





Franklin Baker, Jr. 
President, Franklin Baker Co. 


In accepting this assignment Mr. Baker wrote the 
following letter, which in itself is a very spicy little intro- 
duction.— Publisher. 


In response to your suggestions about my writing 
up an article on Cocoanuts, | need only to say that 
since Cocoanuts come from the lands of Romance, it 
will be a pleasure to write an account of those far- 
away isles of “Cocoanut milk and honey,” and their 
chief product, “Cocoanuts.” 

But Cocoanuts, as we know them here, have been 
robbed of all the enchantment of their native home 

There are Cocoanuts and Cocoanuts—good and bad 
—which reminds me to suggest that the outside of an 
egg does not always indicate its age. 

It naturally follows that the bark of a Cocoanut 
does not always indicate its pedigree. Likewise, and 
very often, the bark of a yellow dog so closely resem- 
bles the blue ribbon prize winner that the neighbors 
frequently poison the wrong dog. 

Now if there is anything on which 1 ought to have 
some knowledge, it would be on Cocoanuts. I have 
not only grown Cocoanuts, sold Cocoanuts, dessicated 
Cocoanuts, but | have eaten Cocoanuts. Also I havi 
sat under the Tropical Sky ‘neath the Sheltering Palm, 
drinking the milk of the cocoanut, and I expect to die 
of old age before | am weaned from this unadulter- 
ated form of Mother Nature's lacteal fluid. 

Therefore, if I have qualified as an expert, I will 
endeavor in subsequent issues to analyse the idiosyn- 
crasies of the Cocoanut, and explain how, when and 
where it comes from, and the whys and wherefores 
of the products into which it finally gets. 

Respectfully yours, 
FRANKLIN BAKER, JR. 








Economic Problems of Our Industry 


(Continued from page 37) 


Get sufficient gross profit on present sales to 
cover your new expense and leave you a right 
net profit. 


We can reduce the expenses in dollars to 
some extent, but there are many factors enter- 
ing into this action that make it unwise and 
even impossible, consistent with good service, 
to change the dollars expense materially. 


Everyone is doing what they can to increase 
sales, even to the extent of much sacrificing of 
profit, but there is faint hope for much lowering 
of the expense percentage by this means. 

So it would seem that we are clearly left in 
the position where we have to see to it that our 
gross profit percentages are right for the new 
expense of doing business. 


Labor and Expense 


HE following table shows the percentage 
represented by different items of the total 
cost of candy produced during the years 1916 
to 1919, the first 6 months of 1920 and the first 
three months of 1921, these periods being taken 
for comparison because they represent changed 


conditions: 
1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 
27 54.70 41.37 





Raw Materials ... 55.86 58.94 55.76 55 
PRCMOROE s5.00 6 <0 9.29 9.29 9.70 831 8.09 8.29 
RD aviss'g os 0 cin: 9.01 8.40 8.88 9.06 8.75 13.56 
*Overhead ........ 7.43 698 7.99 7.02 8.37 10.51 
i, Ee 18.41 16.39 17.67 15.56 15.01 23.29 
wees TOE e+. ks ie seks. “wpiel 4.78 5.08 2.98 
*Total ........ 25.84 23.37 24.66 27.36 28.46 36.78 


This table shows more clearly than anything 
else the changed relationship of labor and ex- 
pense to total cost in the rise and fall of raw 
material costs, with the labor and expense fac- 
tors remaining practically unchanged. 

The total percentage of labor and expense in 
1917 was 31.77 per cent of the total cost, while 
in 1921 it is 50.34 per cent, so it can be clearly 
seen that raw materials is not the only factor 
in price readjustment. 


Freight Rates 


NE of the most important economic prob- 

lems of the industry is the advance in 
freight rates and the effect of this advance up- 
on the distribution of candy. During the war 
period and until, in fact, the beginning of 1921, 
the effect of the increase in freight rates was 
not severely felt, because the margin of profit 
of manufacturer, jobber and retailer was such 
as to allow the absorption of the additional 
freight cost and continue general distribution. 
But with the advent in 1921 of the changed 
business and competitive condition, forcing ma- 
terial lowering of prices and profits, the freight 
cost immediately became a determining factor 
in purchasing and selling, and necessarily has 
brought about a localization of business. The 
average jobber and retailer, in mentioning 
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profits, always speaks of them in terms of per 
cent of sales or cost, but in dealing with freight 
costs refers to them as so much per ewt. or per 
box. Thus the relationship of freight cost to 
profit is lost. And unless we keep this rela- 
tionship in mind we are very apt not to appre- 
ciate what an economic change has taken place 
by reason of the increase in freight rates. 


With the advancing freight rates that came 
in 1919 and 1920 there also came advanced 
price of candy, so that the percentage of freight 
rates of the selling price of candy did not 
change materially between 1916 and 1920. 

For example, the freight rate from New 
York to Chicago, making proper allowances for 
freight on tare, in 1916, was 7.3 per cent of 
the average selling price, and in 1920 it was 
7.2. In other words, the increase in selling 
prices automatically took care of the percent- 
age of the freight cost to the selling price. But 
with declining selling prices, the percentage of 
freight runs up and becomes much more of a 
factor. And, furthermore, in the period up to 
the latter part of 1920 the demand for candy 
and the possible profit on candy really offset 
any bad effects of the increase in freight rates. 
And with the lowering tendency in prices of 
candy these high freight rates become a serious 
barrier in the general distribution of candy and 
will have a decided tendency to localize busi- 
ness. 


The question naturally arises, ‘‘Is localiza- 
tion of business good or bad?’’ It is my opin- 
ion that it is bad, and though I realize an ad- 
justment of freight rates to a point that would 
not in some manner restrict general distribu- 
tion is impossible, nevertheless an adjustment 
that will permit of reasonable general distribu- 
tion is highly advisable, because if manufac- 
turers as they are now equipped are restricted 
and their business further localized, it is going 
to bring about an intensive competition for lo- 
‘al trade amongst manufacturers whose capac- 
itv far exceeds local demand. This will be 
equally true east and west, and this competition 
will reflect itself generally even into markets 
where business is not being done. 

There seems to be no question but that the 
general marketing of candy is the best for the 
majority, and it should be the earnest endeavor 
of this Association to work for a reduction in 
the freight rates on candy. There seems to be 
a tendency at Washington toward lowering 
rates on specific commodities rather than gen- 
erallv, and this would indicate that candy was 
due for a continuance of the high freight rates 
unless some real, vigorous and constructive 
effort is put forth promptly. 


Net Profits 
HE following chart will give you some idea 
of how we got results during the last few 
vears when the laws of supply and demand 


(Continued on page 67) 
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“How Paper Boxes 


Are Made’ 


By ROBERT F. SALADE 


An Authoritative Treatise on 
Paper Box Manufacture 


It will give you a better understanding 
of the paper box industry and help you 
buy packages more intelligently. 


$2.50 Corr 
The Candy Manufacturer 


30 North La Salle Street CHICAGO 














The Great Difference Between 
Mere Sugar and Candy Lies in 


FLAVOR 








Your resulting flavoring prob- 
lems are of utmost importance. 


We offer you our complete line 
of high class concentrates and 
our co-operative service, backed 
by our unconditional guarantee 
of satisfaction to you. 








FOOTE & JENKS 
Expert Flavor Specialists 
JACKSON, - - - MICHIGAN 











ture, oil or grease. 


faction. ) 


Point Superiority 


1 Free from all mineral sub- 


stances, seams and waves. 


Will not absorb odors, 


ordinary candy slab. 


perm heat longer than the 


You can get Eureka Candy Slabs in any size or thickness you de- 
sire. (Most of our customers find the 2-inch thickness gives best satis- 





Cools’ gradually, eliminating 
4 ices from granulation and 


crystallization. 





mois- 





Will not crack or scale, making 





them more hygienic than marble 


They cost less than slabs of 
(- inferior quality. 











We carry a large stock on hand and can make prompt shipment. 


Tell us about your requirements for candy slabs and let us quote 
you on the size you need. Then—you will be prepared for the next 
time you need candy slabs. 


The Eureka Marble and Tile Works Co. 


179 Maple Street Columbus, Ohio 


Eureka Candy Slabs 
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OFFICIAL 


Cost Accounting and 
Cost Finding Plan 


Adopted by 


The Midland Club 














BOTH BLUNT 
AND POINTED 


Large stocks always 
on hand 


Samples and prices will 
convince you that these 
are the sticks you 
ought to use. 


$3.00 
the copy 








For Sale by 


The Candy Manufacturer 


30 North La Salle St., Chicago 
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Oe BRAC CONTINUOUS BUTTER CUP, 
STRAW & WAFFLE MACHINE 
CAPACITY 4.000 LBS. PER DAY. This machine is the easiest to 


operate; no changes required to make a large assortment of satin finished hard 
,candies; no repairs for years with ordinary care. 


HI 


—————— 


Can be operated from ordinary table or in connection with my 
PATENT COOLER AND CONVEYOR. Space re- 
quired for cutter 2 ft. x 2 ft. Can also furnish Cutter and Price of Cutter on Stand, Worm Gear Drive, - 


ee 


Conveyor in one compact unit with the following dimensions: Price of Cutter on Stand, = Drive,. - . a 3 
i lete 17 ft. long, 14 in. wide. Base wher See ae eS; o: - 2 
Equipment comple ig, 14 in. ef€ ~—F.0.B. Chicago. 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 2s discount for = 
motor and fan are connected is 30 in. wide. Height 32 in. payment in ten days after the 30 day trial period. = 
EMIL J. BRACH CONFECTIONERY MACHINERY 
215 West Ohio Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Economic Problems of Our Industry 


(Continued from page 64) 


were working in our favor, and what we are up 
against at present. 


Our sales increased, not because of greater 
pounds production, but because of higher sell- 
ing prices due to higher costs, and on this in- 
crease in sales we secured a higher average 
gross profit percentage and the increase in 
sales automatically decreased the expense per- 
centage of doing business, thus bringing a 
greater net profit per cent on a larger amount 
of sales in dollars, which meant, of course a 
much greater net profit return in dollars. 


The figures given below show the sales for 
the different vears based upon the same pounds 
production or pound sales—the object being to 
show the results without changing the number 
of pounds sold. 





1915 1919 1920 1921 
NOPE Oe eee | me $100,000 $250,000 $150,000 $150,000 
Gross profit, per cent... ?0 30 25 20 
te ae 20,000 75,000 37,500 30,000 
Gross expense, per cent. 15 1) 15 10 
Gross expense ......... 15,000 25,000 22.500 15,000 
ee EE nity a xwadinees's 5,000 50,000 15,000 15,000 
Net profit, per cent..... 5 20 10 10 
ee SE og cae eleeee None 12,500 7,500 7,500 
Balance profit ......... 5,000 37,500 7,500 7,500 
Income and profit taxes. None 15,000 1,125 1,125 
Balance profit ......... 5,000 22,500 6,375 6,375 
Net per cent profit..... 5 9 4% 4% 


How many of you are averaging 25 or even 
20 per cent gross profit on your sales? How 
many of you are doing a mixed wholesale and 
jobbing business at a cost of 15 per cent for 
doing business, or a strictly wholesale business 
at 10 per cent cost of doing business? And yet 
on this basis the net profit at present is less 
than in 1915, and 1915 was the poorest vear for 
the industry in the last ten years. 

Can we go on ignoring these very vital facts? 
Can we continue to cut prices and enter into 
ruinous competition with one another without 
many being very seriously involved? However, 
I suppose that the bad competitor is like the 
bad child, the only thing that will do him any 
good is a damn good licking, and all the facts 
and preaching in the world will teach him little. 
Yet with hope I preach on. 


Retail Manufacturer 


NOTHER development along economic 

lines that has grown into proportions that 
very few realize is the number of manufactur- 
ing retailers that have started in business since 
1916. This is the result of opportunity, and 
the opportunity was created by prohibition and 
high profits. 

In large cities, where there used to be one 
manufacturing confectioner in the block, it is 
now not unusual to see four or five in the same 
block. Hotels have also started candy depart- 
ments and are making their own candy. 
Women have also come into the industry 
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W. E. Brock 
Member Executive Committee, N. C. A. 


Brock Candy Co. 


largely and successfully and they seem espe- 
cially naturally equipped for the candy busi- 
ness. The retail manufacturers have many ad- 
vantages and their growth has brought into the 
industry a new and important economic con- 
dition. 


Chain Stores 

NOTHER development is the chain store, 

distributing largely products furnished 
by some central source of production. These 
stores are well located and their managers are 
trained merchandisers, provided with ideas, 
special sales, advertising and methods of dis- 
play by the central company. Compared with 
these stores are the regular retailers, who buy 
and sell most of the goods we produce, and few 
of these are intelligent salesmen and know lit- 
tle of the psychology of selling and displaying 
candy, and as a rule are indifferent to sugges- 
tion. We help them, however, very little, and 
there is much need for constructive teaching on 
our part to make these distributors of our 
goods better merchants. 

It is noticeable that these retailers have been 
slow to adjust their prices to the consumer, and 
this has greatly retarded their sales and has 
given the chain store and manufacturing re- 
tailer a distinctive advantage when business 
was searce and hard to get. 

It is very frequently the case that these re- 
tailers fail to appreciate the value of quick 
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turnovers. You will find them talking percent- 
age of profit on sales, when in fact their ex- 
pense percentage of doing business is not 
known. However, they can tell their monthly 
expense in dollars for rent, light, clerk hire, in- 
surance and other expenses, and therefore the 
average retailer’s problem is dollars, not per- 
centage. In other words, a greater number of 
sales at a profit measured in profit per pound 
or per package. It costs no more for such a re- 
tailer to handle five boxes of candy than to 
handle one, this being due to the fact that the 
clerk’s time is not at all times fully occupied. 
If a high percentage of profit, say 50 per cent, 
is made on sale of one box at $1.00, it will bring 
in 50 cents toward the dollars expense, and if 
5 boxes are sold at 25 cents per box profit, it 
will mean a sale to the consumer at 75 cents 
instead of $1.00, and the retailer will have $1.25 
profit instead of 50 cents profit. 


Statistics show that chain stores, manufac- 
turing retailers, syndicate stores and mail or- 
der houses are gaining rapidly in distribution 
of candy over the regular retailer. 


Package Goods 


T was the case a few years ago when a small 
manufacturer started in business for him to 

make open fire goods, slab goods and other 
candies not requiring much machinery and 
other investment. Now these small manufac- 
turers deem it the most important thing to have 
their own chocolate line and package goods. 
If any of you have lately made a list of the 
different lines of package chocolates on the 
market, it will be noted that the growth has 
been appalling—over 2,000 per cent in the past 
ten years, and this does not include many pack- 
age lines put up by many manufacturing re- 
tailers. 

The intensive selling of these lines in local 
territories, the ability to furnish goods quicker 
and fresher, the saving in freight because of 
the high freight rates and high tare upon which 
freight must be paid, has had and will continue 
to have a very strong tendency to localize busi- 
ness on package goods. The manufacturing re- 
tailer with a local reputation on his chocolates, 
by saving freight and by putting his goods in a 
plain box, which varies from 6 to 10 per cent 
of the cost of his goods, is able to sell his choe- 
olates at a much less price than the retailer 
who is distributing package goods of large 
manufacturers, paying high freight rates and 
having a box cost of from 30 to 50 per cent of 
the cost of goods. 


Any young fellow on the strength of the local 
manufacturing retailers’ reputation on his 
chocolates, will accept them in a plain inex- 
pensive box, but when he buys the large manu- 
facturer’s goods he buys them largely because 
of the package, which forces up the proportion- 
ate package cost, and though one pound of 
chocolates is sold, in the one case the price 


charged carries principally the cost of the choe- 
olates with a small patkage cost, while in the 
other case the price charged is very materially 
influenced by the package cost and freight on 
same. 


Too Many Jobbers 


It is most evident that there are too many 
jobbers of candy and that the increase in job- 
bers is out of proportion to the increase in re- 
tailers. This means more jobbers catering to 
the same retailers, which leads to a very bad 
competitive situation. Now candy jobbers have 
been created from all sources of business activ- 
ity, so that many now jobbing candy are totally 
inexperienced in the selling of candy and what 
prices should be obtained. Also the present 
desire to get business is leading to mighty slim 
excuses for making a retailer a jobber. This 
is economically all wrong and is bound to bring 
sad results, and manufacturers should try to 
put a stop to this practice for their own good, 
because bad conditions with the jobber always 
reflect themselves to the manufacturer. 


Excise Taxes on Candy 


The excise tax is a very serious economic 
factor and as long as we have it with us we 
must not forget it or else it will prove a mighty 
severe jolt to profits. 

This is what the 5 per cent excise tax on 
candy means. 

On bar goods, 5e, selling at wholesale for 65e, 
3i¢ is excise tax. 

On bar goods, 10¢, selling at wholesale for 
$1.25, Gle is excise tax. 


On penny goods, 100s, selling at wholesale 
for 50¢, 24¢ is excise tax. 


On penny goods, 120s, selling at wholesale 
for 65e, 3}¢ is excise tax. 


An excise tax of 5 per cent is equal to an 
income tax of 50 per cent on basis of a net 
profit of 10 per cent and is 100 per cent of a net 
profit of 5 per cent. 


It is equivalent to from 10 to 20 per cent of 
the cost of raw materials and labor used in 
making candy. 

It is in most cases greater than the labor cost 
of making candy. 

It is equivalent to from 1 to 2 cents per 
pound increase in sugar. 

It accumulates profit from manufacturer to 
consumer and puts a burden on the consumer 
that decreases materially the pounds consump- 
tion of candy. 

It handicaps the sale of candy as compared 
with cakes and confectionery, made by bakers, 
that is sold as candy but is not subject to tax. 


(Continued on page 70) 
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A PACKAGE WHICH WILL 
ALWAYS BE ASSOCIATED WITH 
CONFECTIONS OF THE VERY 
HIGHEST STANDARD OF QUALITY 


Dept. R. C. TAFT CO. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Is Money Saved— 
To Say Nothing of the Convenience 


Candy Manufacturers who are using the Sax- 
mayer Bundle Tyers say they could not get along w:th- 
out them. 





Here Is Our Free Tri2! Offer 


We will ship this machine to you on 10 days’ trial 
and if you don’t find it one of the most profitable in- 
vestments you ever made—return the machine. 


Simple to operate—Just attach to an ordinary light 
switch. Requires no experience to get excellent results. 


Write for complete information. 





— National Bundle Tyer Co. 


Blissfield, Mich. 


1921. 
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Economic Problems of Our Industry 


(Continued from page 68) 


It gives material advantage to many retail 
manufacturers who either escape the tax en- 
tirely or due to having no record of sales pay 
the tax on only a small proportion of their 


sales. 


It also gives a decided advantage to retail 
manufacturers who do a wholesale business and 
therefore pay the tax on the wholesale value of 
retail sales, while the regular retailer has to 
pass on to the consumer the manufacturer’s tax 
plus the jobber’s and retailer’s profit thereon. 

General Taxes 
T looks to me as if our taxes under the pro- 
posed revision of taxes are .going to be 
greater than if the present tax law was con- 
tinued. 


The excess profit tax will be discontinued, 
and considering that we will have no excess 
profits to tax it doesn’t make any difference to 
us whether it is or is not repealed. 


The normal income tax will be increased 
probably from 5 to 10 per cent, making this 
normal tax 15 to 20 per cent of our net earn- 


ings. 


Our excise tax, under conditions that existed 
in 1918, 1919 and 1920, was passed on, or when 
absorbed represented not more than 25 per 
cent of the net profits, but under present com- 
petitive conditions, even though included in the 
selling price, it is in fact being absorbed and 
represents from 50 to 75 per cent of the net 
profits. 

The above is our tax story for 1921 and 
1922 and certainly looks to me like more taxes, 
based on a percentage of our net earnings, 
rather than as we assumed lower taxes. 


' Standardization of Quality 


HEAP candy, and by that I mean candy 

A made so cheap that it is not good to eat, 
kills consumption. The practice of sacrificing 
profit to make low prices always is followed by 
reduction of cost through depreciating quality 
in order to make a profit. And, as a rule, candy 
so cheapened looks like good quality candy, and 
the consumer is usually deceived when he first 
buys the cheap candy. And after being de- 
ceived he stops buying good candy of the same 
nature because it looks like the cheap candy he 
vas fooled on. 

The all-important question before the indus- 
try today is to increase the consumption of 
candy, and I fully realize that adulteration as 
to cheapness cannot be stopped by preaching or 
by resolution. 

The only way to stop it is through the law. 
Before the war progress was being made to 
bring about standardization of quality by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, not standards 
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of proportions or purity, but with the war it 
stopped, but surely this effort should again be 
made and nothing could be of greater benefit 
to the industry than the prohibition of harm- 
less adulterants such as raw starch in lozenges, 
chocolate centers, fudge, cereals in cocoanut 
and cheapeners and substitutes in chocolate 
coatings. 


The Salesman 


CAN’T let the moment pass without a word 

for and to the salesman. It is the salesman 
more than anyone else who has to face the 
music in times like these. We, the bosses, are 
the generals in the rear; the salesman is the 
doughboy on the firing line. There are, of 
course, good salesmen and poor salesmen. But 
[ have noticed in the majority of cases that 
where you find a weak sales force you will al- 
ways find a weak boss, and where you find 
trickery and slick salesmen, you'll find a tricky 
and slick house. 


Salesmen are human, and after a trip in 
which they have stood the buyers’ grilling they 
must unload their troubles to someone. Give 
them this opportunity. Don’t think that every 
time they kick that they have it in for you. 
Don’t discourage their complaints, suggestions 
and train them to fight a friendly fight with 
you, with their customers. The great big need 
in our industry today is better salesmen, fight- 
ing salesmen, men who ean sell goods intelli- 
gently, honestly and profitably. 


But to do this they need your help, your sup- 
port. Give more attention to vour sales foree 
The day of giving them a sample case, price 
list, route list and expense money and instrue- 
tions to go out and make good is past. The 
salesman is part of the organization, and a very 
vital part. The house with the happiest and 
scrappiest sales force has the best chance in 
a game like today’s game or in any old game 
for business. 

Conclusion 


| hope I haven’t tired you and I hope I have 
made clear to you conditions within our indus- 
try that need our careful thought in formul- 
lating our policies and actions. 


We must keep in mind that few of us can go 
it alone. Our individual success is and always 
will be influenced by general conditions 
throughout the industry. 

Good times make us do common-sense thing's 
—had times darn fool things. 

“air weather sailors can’t pilot the old ship 
through storms like we are having now—the 
rocks are dangerously near and unless we look 
out some of us will go on them. 

Don’t miss the September issue—the Fall Buyers’ 
Guide number. Single copies will cost one dollar. 
Your subscription for year at $3.00 includes all Spe- 
cial Numbers at regular rates. 
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NASHUA GUMMED & COATED PAPER Co. 


MILLS IN MILLS IN 


OHIO CANADA 
N.HAMPSHIRE 


Main Sales Office 
NasnHwua.N.H. 


To the user 
of Wax Paper:- 


From the top to the bottom-- 
starting with the breakfast food 
and winding up with the "lollypop" 
these pictures tell a story-- 
the vital importance of attrac- 





tiveness. 


There is a kind of Nashua Wax 
Paper for every wax paper purpose 
and we have spent money and effort 
in making it right -- right in looks, 
right in feel, and right in twist- 
ing, folding and wearing qualities. 


We are specialists-- the 
largest manufacturers of wax paper 
in this country, and in every in- 
quiry and in every order, no matter 
how puzzling the inquiry or how 
difficult the order-- we see an 
opportunity to render a service. 


We invite your inquiry for 
samples, prices, or information. 


Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Co., 
Wax Paper Mills, 
Nashua, N. H. 
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E look upon the size of this organi- 

zation not in the light of an ac- 
complishment, but rather as a _ respon- 
sibility —responsibility to our trade, to 
our employees, and to ourselves. Every 
recourse made possible by the volume of 
our production is directed toward the main- 
taining of quality, perfecting of processes 
and—rendering the greatest possible service. 


Poet 


MMED & COATED PAPER CO. 
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Trade-Marks 


The following trade-marks have been examined and appear for purposes of opposition in the official 
gazette of June 14, 1921, issued June 24th, 1921 


Mason Fenwick & Lawrence 


‘**Wuirre Dove’’ and picture of dove, by The 
Kuclid Candy Company of Cleveland, Ohio, 
filed April 10, 1920, claiming use since Aug. 7, 
1915, for candy. 

Figure ovr Necro MamMy on Cup Searep tn 
Saucer, by Hastings & Company, New York, 
N. Y., filed Apr. 17, 1920, claiming use since 
about August, 1919, for chocolate with sugar 
and dried milk. 

**CHampion,’’ by Walter Baker & Company, 
Ltd., Boston, Mass., filed June 26, 1920, claim- 
ing use since January, 1910, for ten pound 
cakes of sweet chocolate coatings. 

‘*Famous,”” by The John Mueller Licorice 
Co. of Cincinnati, Ohio, filed July 12, 1920, 
claiming use since 1887 on licorice confections. 

‘*Liperty DovGupoy’’ and figure, by Liberty 
Candy Co., of Grand Rapids, Mich., filed Aug. 
6, 1920, claiming use since Jan. 15, 1920, on 
candies. 

**Fru-Nut,”’ by King Candy Co., Fort Worth, 
Tex., filed Oct. 7, 1920, claiming use since 1910 
on candy. 


* DARDANELLA,”’ by Loose-Wiles Biscuit Com 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., filed October 19, 1920, 
claiming use since Feb. 28, 1920, on candy. 

*Arab’’ with star and crescent, by S. F. 
Sinem & Co., New York, N. Y., filed Oct. 22nd, 
1920, claiming use since July, 1918, on Salted 
Pistachio Nuts. 

**IpLe Hour,’ by Sears-Roebuck & Co., Chi 
cago, IIL, filed Oct. 30, 1920, claiming use since 
July 16, 1920, on candies, 

**Burns’ Burrer- Scorcu,’’ by Louis G. 
Burns, Seattle, Wash., filed Dee. 15, 1920, claim 
ing use since November 1, 1920, on candy. 

‘Katy-Dip,’’ by Dilling & Company, Indian 
apolis, Ind., filed Dee. 16, 1920, claiming use 
since February, 1908, on candy kisses. 

*C-Y”’ in octagonal design, by Chocolate 
Yeast Company, Inc., filed Feb. 4, 1921, claim 
ing use since Jan. 24, 1921, on chocolate candy 
containing yeast. 

FANCIFUL REPRESENTATION OF A SWiss MAIDEN, 
by Hoefler’s Centennial Chocolate Co., Ine., 


( Continued on page 73 ) 


»)) A PLEASANT REMINDER | (j 


OF YOUR CANDY 


of the 
TAFFY FAMILY 


—_= . = <==, 


‘ The all-important point in candy 
ls, | merchandising-to-day is to have your 


\ ¥ Kibbe Broth, 
We cae 
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name as maker REMEMBERED be — 


Both children and grown-ups will appreciate the novelty of our “Little Books” which you can 
place in their hands by adopting our methods of distribution. 


Our “Little Books” are a permanent and pleasant reminder of your candy, and the next time 
little Mary wants some candy she will ask Mother to buy the candy “with the Little Book.” 


Write us for samples and particulars. 


John H. Eggers Co. Inc. 


Times Building, Times Square 
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The House of Little Books 
New York City 

















Wraps Cream or 
Chocolate Bars 


Foil or Reinforced Foil with Label 
Lengthwise of Bar 


GUARANTEED OUTPUT: 
3000 PER HOUR 


Better than can be Wrapped by Hand 








FERGUSON & HAAS 


515-521 Greenwich St. NEW YORK CITY 
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CREAM BAR WRAPPING MACHINE 
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SSN UTAH 


CARVER 
ACCUMULATOR 
_ SYSTEM 


OPERATING 
COCOA PRESSES 


A MODERN SYSTEM 
WHICH GREATLY IN- 
CREASES THE OUTPUT 
OF COCOA PRESSES 





EQUIPMENT ORIGINATED 
AND FURNISHED EX- 
CLUSIVELY BY US FOR 
OVER FIVE YEARS 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN AC | 
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COUTURE ea 


CARVER 
COCOA 
PRESSES 


PATENTED AND PATENTS PENDING 
IN U. S. AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


NEW FEATURES 
ELIMINATE ALL HARD 
LABOR, AND GIVE 
GREAT PRODUCTION 


WRITE FOR 
BULLETIN PR | 


FRED S. CARVER 
ENGINEER 
8 West 40th Street | NEW YORK 
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Trade Marks 
(Continued from page 71) 

Buffalo, N. Y., filed Feb. 11, 1921, claiming use 

since Dee. 7, 1920, on chocolates. 

*Viratose,”’ by Corn Products Refining Co., 
New York, N. Y., filed Feb. 12, 1921, claiming 
use since Jan. 15, 1921, on sugar. 

** MaLLo-Caros,”? by Stephen F. Whitman & 
Son, Ine., Philadelphia, Pa., filed Feb. 15, 1921, 
claiming use since 1908 on candies. 

CircuLar Design wirh TrANsversE Banpb, by 
New England Confectionery Company, Boston, 
Mass, filed Feb. 21, 1921, claiming use since 
June 1, 1904, on candy. 

**Unicorn’’ and head of Unicorn on shield, 
by Baird Brothers Company, of Boston, Mass., 
filed Mareh 1, 1921, claiming use since Feb. 11, 
1921, on candy. 

**Vev-Roys,’’ by Helm Candy Co., Lancaster, 
Pa., filed March 1, 1921, claiming use since 
Dec. 1, 1920, on candy. 

*P-Ks,’? by Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Company, 
Chieago, IL, filed Mareh 5, 1921, claiming use 
since Feb. 22, 1921, on sugar-coated chewing 
gum. 

**PaLtais Royaue,’’ by Carl A. Barrett, Chi- 
cago, IIL, filed March 7, 1921, claiming use since 
Feb. 21, 1921, on candies, particularly choe- 
vlates and bonbons. 

**Top-O’-THe-Morn,’’ by Howard H. Hoyt 
Candy Co., Chicago, Ill, filed March 7, 1921, 
claiming use since Jan. 3, 1921, on candy. 

‘*Ask ror ‘Brox,’ ”’ by FE. J. Brach & Sons, 
Chicago, Ill, filed March 8, 1921, claiming use 
since 1919 on candy. 

*Ixpian Devicut,’’? by The India Company, 
Newark, N. J., filed March 8, 1921, claiming use 
since January, 1921, on chewing gum. 

‘“BumsBLe Bre,’’ by Samuel R. Moreer, 
Seattle, Wash., filed March 10, 1921, claiming 
use since Jan. 1, 1921, on Popcorn and Nut 
Confectionery. 

**Exose,’’ by Corn Products Refining Co., 
New York, N. Y., filed March 18, 1921, claiming 
use since Feb, 24, 1921, on corn sugar. 

**Fan-Ta-Si,’’ by Walter T. Hall & Co., Ot- 
tumwa, lowa, filed Mareh 18, 1921, claiming use 
since Feb., 1919, on candies. 

‘“Turee Points,’’ by The Catawba Candy 
Company, Sandusky, Ohio, filed Mareh 23, 1912, 
claiming use since December, 1919, on candy. 

The following mark has been registered un- 
der the Amendment: 


**CHoc. Canpy Mi_k Srars,’’ by Theodore 
Gottman & Sons, Chicago, Ills., filed Feb. 26, 
1921, claiming use since 1901, on chocolate 
candy. 
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HE HONEY OF SUGAR 
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Firm 


Street 
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What Do You Say— 


When — 


your hard goods grain 
creams burst 

caramels harden 

fudge dries out 


marshmallow toughens 


Don’t Blame the Goods 


Inquire of The Helper 


Clip the Coupon, fo Better Candy 


THE NULOMOLINE COMPANY 
111 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send, free, your booklet, THE HELPER. 


SD SAI a i i ee a a Sr 














Let’s Pull Together Now for the First 


Annual Fall Buyer’s Guide Number 


OR PURCHASING AGENT’S NUMBER 


of the «Sweetest Industry’s Most Authoritative Magazine” 


ISSUE OF SEPTEMBER, 1921 





Most authoritative, because each phase and department of candy manufacture 
and management is handled by a specialist—for instance here is a partial list of 
contributors to the September issue of JheCandyManufaeturer 


ROGER BABSON, JOS. POTSDAMER, 
Babson’s Statistical Organization. “Dealer Helps that Help the Dealer.” 
“The Business Outlook.” \. S. REPPERT. 
WALTER C. HUGHES, Purchasing Agent for Wm. Luden. 
Sec.-Treas. National Confectioners .\ssociation. “Some Qualifications of a Purchasing Agent and 
“Legislative Situation Affecting Raw Materials a Plan that Works in Our Plant.” 
and Supplies. Cc. W. BUNDE. 
W. C. LINDSAY, Supt., Chicago Factory, National Candy Co, 
Traffic Sec’y, National Confectioners Association. EMI. PICK 
First of a series on “Packing and Shipping : 


4 Von Dannenberg & Pick. 
Candy. 


A continuation of series on “Cocoa Beans.” 
FREDERIC W. MURPHY, DWIGHT O. PALMER, 
Consulting Chemist and Executive. 

A continuation of the series now appearing on ELWOOD SAMPSON. 
Sugar, what can be done with its physical prop- tad ipa ae rer :; 
ee . iene ie apes sO National Chairman Public Relations Committee, 
erties to obtain any desired result in confec- Seat apie a : 
. ” : National Association of Purchasing Agents. 
tionery. ; 

W. L. CHANDLER, 


Pres., National Association of Purchasing Agents. 


“Sugar Situation.” 


CLYDE E. MURRAY, 
Vice-President Stevenson Corporation, sais. soba nam 
A continuation of the serics of articles on “Cosi HARRY BOTS Ft RD, 4° — 
Finding and Accounting.” \ssistant to President, National Association Pur- 
chasing Agents. 
FRANKLIN BAKER, JR., “The Application of the Principles of Profes- 
President Franklin Baker Company. sional Purchasing Focused in the Confectionery 
Begins a series of three articles on Cocoanuts.” Industry.” 


As brilliant an array of writers, specialists and technical men as were ever 
brought together in a single issue of a business paper. 


If you want this editorial standard maintained, send in your subscription —make it a five-year 
order if you want to be on the Honor Roll, and boost this magazine to the limit. 





SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 





The Candy Manufaeturer 
520 Stock Exchange Building, Chicago. 


Enter our subscription to JheCandyManufaeturer for a period of } 3" which entitles 


1 year 


us to full privileges of your General Service Department, including access to the 
Reference and Research Bureau and participation in the Open Forum of the Magazine. 


5 Years, $10.00. 1 Year, $3.00. Name 
The first five hundred 5-year subscriptions . 
constitute the Honor Roll of Charter Sub- Per 
scribers. 


([] Send Invoice. Address 
[(-] Remittance Enclosed. 
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I offer “HAAS” machines for wrapping 


Chocolate Almond Bars Chocolate Flat Cakes 


Chocolate Cream Bars Chocolate Pieces 


with printed band regular or irregular shapes, also 
placed long or short dimensions. small penny pieces tees Peanut Bars. 


Wrapping with etther foil, wax or glassine papers. 


Machines very flexible as to sizes of pieces—|, 2 or 3 sizes; speedy wrapping; 
changes simple and quickly made. 


Ask users of “HAAS” machines for expression as to output, dependability, efh- 
ciency, guarantees and especially service rendered. 


“Satisfied” will be the general response. 
Acceptable guarantee to all purchasers. 


A large list of names of satisfied users of “HAAS” and my other types of wrapp- 
ing machines furnished on request. 


Manufactured by 
FERGUSON & HAAS, 


521 Greenwich Street, NEW YORK. 


I also offer 


Chocolate Kiss Foil Wrapping Machines, 


and am now ready to accept orders for 


Flexible “Stick Candy Sucker” Wrapping Machine 


that takes care of a reasonable variation in the candy dimensions. Ic and 5c sizes 
wrapped on same machine. Request samples of pieces you desire to wrap on 
machines. 


Assured prompt attention, satisfactory service, large production and strong guaran- 
tees to all. 


“Did you see the chocolate kiss foil wrapping machine and the lollipop machine 
i at the Million Dollar Pier at Atlantic City during the Exposition? 
either machine operated at factory speed, as | was simply démonstrating types of 


machines.’ 


Hudson Terminal Building 30 Church Street, NEW YORK. 





What Our Specialized Knowledge of the Candy 


Industry Did for These People Would Be Equally 
Valuable to You 


Management, 
Sales and Manufacturing 
Problems Solved for Manufacturers 


Don't confuse Erminger Service with ordinary 


efficiency service. 


We don't claim to have any ideas that would be 


“the butcher, the baker and the 


candlestick maker,"’ but we have positively demonstrated 


equally valuable to 


that we have specialized knowledge of the candy manu- 
facturing industry that enables us to save money and 
increase the quality and quantity of output in every 


candy factory using our service. 


We don't enter a factory and try to convince the men 
who have spent their lives in the plant that we know 
On the con- 
trary, we co-operate with them in such a way that they 


more about their business than they do. 


are glad to make use of our ideas for you. 


r ; 
RICAN = 


FY. Wortn.US, 


Thirty-five years’ experience in every branch 
of the candy business makes this possible. Our 
service is not based on general thecries, but on 
actual experience. 

We can show you letters in our files from manufac- 
turers all over the country expressing appreciation of 
work done for them. 

We can’t tell you in this space just what Erminger 
Service will do for you, but we do know that we have 
never failed to give a client real constructive advice that 
has paid many times over for the cost of the service. 

If you have a candy problem or a “hunch” that things 
could be improved in your plant, write us about it and 
let us show you what we have done in similar cases for 
others. 


It doesn’t cost you a cent or obligate you in any way to 
inquire. Write today. 


Erminger Service Bureau 


105 W. Monroe St. 


Chicago 








